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In order to increase understanding of the Hexlsan 
Aoierican rehabilitant and to analysie the effectiveness of vocational 
rfihaWlltation serviees to thwi, this stuay was conducted In the 
central and southern sections of Arizona. Specific areas of study 
were (1) the gftieral characteristics of Mexican American 
rehabilitants, (2) specifie attitudes of the Mexiean American which 
%#«re most relevant to vocational rehabilitation, and (3) the outcome 
of rehabilitation services provided this group, the sanple consisted 
of 153 Mexican Americans and 151 Anglo Americans who were matched on 
the basis of sex, age, type of disability , and former occupation. 
Those married to Mexican Anerleans but not one themselves, Latin 
Americans, and those not native-born white Americans iiere excluded* 
Interviews were conducted shortly after the applicant applied for 
vocatiiOTal rehabilitation services and every 6 months thereafter for 
one year, the interviews were tape recorded, Analyzrt statistically 
were 1,250 items which included the responses to the interview 
questionss data obtained from the AriEona Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation I the results of an analysis of differences In goals, 
treatment, and attitodesi and the findings on lost cases, some of the 
findings were (1) that there was no significant difference between 
th« 2 f roups in outcoffis in rehabilitation and (2} that no sltnif leant 
difference in status between ^e 2 groups existed at the completion 
of the rehabilitation process. (NQ) 
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Introduction 



The majof objective of this ^tudy wiis io increase understanding of 
the Mcxienn American and analyze the effectiveness of vocatiunal 
rchabiliiaiion services to this ethnic group, ^ 

Interest in this study was stimulated by the high rate of poverty 
among the Mexican Aniericans In Arizona and the relatively low rate of 
vocational rehabilitation services being received by theni. The extent 
of the problem was clearly deinunstrnted by a six-month analyHis of 
intake In three district offiees of the Arizona Division of Rehabilitation 
from July I, 1965, to January 1, 1966. Thin analysis §hmved only 
about 10% of the applicants accrptcd for services were Mexican 
Americans, although according to the 1960 census, people with Spanish 
surnames comprised 14.9% of the state's population '67^ p, 7). At the 
same time data from the Department of Public Welfare and the Arizona 
Employment Service showed a much higher percentage of Mexican 
Americans were receiving services from these two agencies than from 
Vocation Rehabilitation. For example, the final report of the Arizona 
study of "Vcwational Rehabilitation of Disabled Public Assistant Clients" 
reported that 28% of the welfare recipients in that study were Mexican 
Americans (4* p. 5). The Arizona Employment Service in December, 
1966, also reported that 23.5% of the group coming to the Industrial 
Office for employment services were Mexican Americans. Both of these 
reports indicutcd the value of a study of this group's characteristics, 
their needs and how they adjust to present Vocational Rehabilitation 
services. 

To achieve the general purpose of this study, it was necessary to 
develop specific areas of study* The major divisions werei (1) the 



* Voeatisnal rthabilltatlon lervicei are rchabUltation icrvlcci provided disabled 
workers or dissbltd pstgntial workirsi 
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gcncrul chnrnctcrmtics of MexiGun Americnn reliahilitnnU: (2) specific 
mtitude^ of the Mexican American group which were niosl iclevnni 
to vucatit^nnl rehabilitation; and (3) the outcome of rehabilitation 
hcrviccH provided the group, 

1 he report t^f this study has been developed in the folh)wing order- 
( I) prevjouH relevani studies rclatcd to the Rubject; (2) the nicthodology 
of this Hiudy: (3) findingH related to the gcncnil churaclcristics of the 
Mexican Anierican sample; (4) the attitudes of the Mexieun American 
Hample; (5) their ouiconie in rehabilitation; and (6) general cunclusions. 
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Review of Relevant Literature 



STUDIES OF OUTCOME 

In view uf the interesi of ihls study in outcome of vocational rc- 
habllltutlont attentiun was given first to the numcrgus Ktudic^ that had 
already been made of succcsisful rehabilitation. A nuniber of thc^c 
studies analyzed the adjustment of rchabilitants with specific t)pcs of 
disabilities. In I96K John R. Barry imd Michael R. Mnlinovsky re- 
viewed various studies of client motivation in rehabilitation and Mig- 
gested that studies of specific diHablQd groups tended to be u wasteful 
duplication of facilities and personnel (3L p« 41). In view of these 
recommendations, special attention was given to the study done in 
the state uf Washington (50) and the three-state study in Utah, 
Wyoming and Montana (54). X 

The Washington study obtained data on all cases closed for the year 
July I, 1954, to June 30. 1955, and placed major emphasis on the 
long-lime success of the rchabjiitants as shown by the extent of their 
employment, substantial increase in Income, comparative annual inecmie 
and amount of relief costs for the group after rehabilitation. 

The Utah, Montana and Wyoming study covered all closings from 
1949 to 1954, and added new type^ of data to that pncviously obtained. 
TI\ii indudad mora information on the genera! characteristics of the 
rehabilitants and emotional factors signifieani in rehabilitation. The 
major variables found important were: agc^ education, physical condi- 
tion, aspiration at time of application, and involvenient in family and 
community life, 

ATTITUDE STUDIES 

Attention was given next to the evolution of attitude studies. Espe- 
cially those related to Dceupational aspirations* As early as 1939, 
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D. E, Super bccnina interested in tliiji subject nnd contiiictctl n HUidy 
of the r^latianHhip bclwctiil aspirations aiul achievement. He fnund 
a discrepancy between the two wus un imporlnnl fnetor in diHSutlsfnelinn 
of workers (46, pp. 547-564), Ctmeern regurding tliih diHCrep;iney wns 
iieightened by nn aiiulysis uf a J939 Public Opiniun Poll, which showd 
a prevalence of unreali^^Ue u^piraiiuns among, the general public (32). 
A new diiiicnHic^n m$ added to the study of aspirations with the work 
of Richard Centeri^t who validated the hypotheis that "individual 
Hatisfactions, desires, nHpirations and goalH are eonditioned or deter- 
mined** by present roles and leveLs of aehievcnient (33, pp. 187-217). 
Although Center s f indinp indicated the need for follow-up studies 
oEspecifie individual goals, iii the following years emphasis in research 
on aspirations shifted from ihe specific to the klml Williani H. Form 
made a comparison of the a8plratlonH of manual and white-eollar 
workers in Grcenbeit, Maryland, and rcpiuied tlie significant finding 
that ideal job aspirn ions and satisfaetion with current employment 
were largely independent (38, pp. 85-^99). 

When vocational guidnncc became interested in employment aspira- 
tions. It started with an cmphajsis on employment needs and iniere^ts, 
Ftillowing this, job interest scales were developed (41. 44). Since they 
were only indirectly related to this study, they were nut ineluded In this 
review of the literature* 

Early social scientists had attempted a study of hunum factors oper- 
ating in the employment situation* but it was Rtibcrt H, Schaffcr who 
did most to spearhead the development of a conceptual delineation 
of the needs of workers (42). He developed an inHtrunient to estimate 
job satisfaction from a measurement of strength of need and need 
satisfaction. He extracted two scale clusters in the analysis of his data. 
In the one were: needs for affection, hclpmg others, living according 
lo some restraining cade, and being dependent; in the other were: needs 
for recognition, dominance^ status and independence, Certain measures 
of the Schaffer scale were discarded by the University of Minnes^na 
studies in Vocational RehabilUation (2 1 ), and othcn were added, brings 
ing the total to 20. The University of Minnesota's Satisfaction Ques- 
tionnaire was administered to 1,793 workers and was followed by a 
careful analysis of the questionnaire which supported the validity of 
ten of the scales: ability utilization/achicvcment, advancement, auihority, 
compensation, creativity, independence, responsibility, social service 
and variety. 



MEXICAN AMERICAN ATnTUDES 



The %cmh of the Ittmtur^ tum^ of iti to a MUiIy of "puMteheU** 
Mc?cican Amerteati atti tucks. It soon became a^r^m that not miy am 

thfre w^r^ also suteultur^ within th^ M^xicqr Aincrkaii culture whteh 
need tci bo undorstood (96, pp^. 209^214), The Mfitean Amtrtean Mudy 
project at the Unlversiiy of Callforola (7^^^^ 8l» «3. 8J,^^) 
provided €xtemive data on the Mexican Atnfrteafi in Californiai btil 
there Is only limited material ayailable on the Mexican American In 
Amona, both in projeei anii oi^ 

In viQW of the ina^ of material on the Mexiedn American and tte 
rclntioiiship of thk pr^ent iludy to outcome in vocatlaoid rchiibUU^^ 
lion, it was deeided feasible to limit the analysis of Me^iean Amertean 
eulture to attitude in Ariwna and fa^torii et^ly r^^^ to the 
rehabilitation proeeij^ Lyie Saunder'i s^^^^ of the of medieal 
servlees by Me^ienn Amerieans in New Mexieo and Colorado i^.'emed 
to present the best formal for the analysis of attitudes related to 
vocational rehabilitationi Cons^uenlly, major aitemlon, both in the 
remaining review of relevant literature and in the i^ttidy itself, has been 
devoted to the following areat ideniifled by him ai slgnineant (93« pp. 
111-138)* 

!; Differeneei In languap 5« Aiiiiude tuward difnculty 

2. drlentation as to time & Aiiiiude toward dependency 

3, Atthude toward change 7^ Attiiude toward formal 
4 Attitude toward work orpnlziilions 



Dlffmne^ in Languap 

Oroom and Sehivky referred to the Uie of Spanlih by f^teiiiean 
Amerieani ai a "peiiistent symbol and initryment of tiolatitiii*" and 
ai u eonlributor to retardation in edueatlMoal and oceypatianal thieve* 
mentt They suggeited the Isolation of the Mexican American was rein^ 
forced In a circular { itiern by the language barriefi They talieved lacii 
of facility In English reduced hli social Inten^tlon with his Anglo 
American eyunierpart» Ihui decreaiing his opporiuuUy to leartt Anglo 
American ways, which tended to return hini to his earlier* more 
eomforLable usioelatloni with hk Spankh'Sneaklng family and friends 
(64, pp, lj3-IS4). 

Other authorllies on Me?(tQan American culture sirwed the develops 
meni uf Biigllih ikills In the furmailon of oeeypatlonal asplratitms and 



tht rtalteatkifi of cMUpatmisl Mhithtmoil (70* pp. 112*123). TTie 
tmpoftance of timguap m a loot of ml communicaitan ^nd u 
niMni of dmmimih»n of ihe gyliural axp^iaiions of the dominant cu!* 

Aft^ii Ammoin iocigiy* or ihe lock of it, was consider^ \^luabte In 
the development of MitxkM Amcrioin 

Di^runln^iion In ife^tment of Mexte^n American cmplc^^cf by 
An^o Americttn employtfs iitiribufgd In part to the language 
barrier, whieh replied in poor eommunlcaiion between the two, Uek 
of eAcoan^ent md \mk of kno¥?led^ of oroortunliy for pc^lMe 
iidvsneemenr were it pm ot this languap barrier whteh might ^riously 
limit the nfplrailon^ iind nehievemenr ut Mexmn Ameri^n emptoyees 
(72, pp. 90^105). 

Eduemional eomplieatlons ereated by the Isnguage barrier were 
unother aipeet of thli probl§n| (70, pp, 144-169). In some areas thin 
language problem had been met by the eiiablhhmeni of separate sehiw 
or classes for ehitdren of Menlean d^eent; whilg In other plaeei It had 
b^n handled by rigid fequlrements that only English eould be ipokcn 
In the classroomv Isolation was fmtered by the fim method and eon* 
fusion by the seeond* Aithou^ bilingual methodi of teaching were 
being evolved to meet the pmbtem, the adult jKipulatlon In the south- 
weit suffer^ from the ehain reaction started by iheir treaiment in fheir 
early sehool years. 

Ir^rettted emphasis on **la raja" appeared In ree§nt studies of ihe 
Mexlean Amiriea*i (7S, p* 106). Ttie euliural and splrltuu! bonds whfeh 
Ihe Mexlean Amerlean bellived he derivad front Ood were emphaMl^d 
and bceame significant in the recent development of more cultural 
Identity. Their language was regarded as the key to this tdentlly In the 
minds of many of the leaders of MeMlean Amerleans and a symbol of 
loyalty to Iheir group. 

The Importance of eommunleallons In alt types of siiclal services. 
mm notedi teth beeauie of lu pari In ihe divelopment of plans with 
ellenti and also bceausc of Us conirlbuUQn ui relief of ten^ltms througli 
verballiation of eoneerns* It had been found that even though the 
Mexicfln Amerlean might be able to understand some Gngllsh^ he 
might ml be at In hii ieeond languap and shades of emotion 
and feeling were difneult to convey with limited vwabulnry. Numeroui 
sludles showed that one of the slmpli^t ways to eMabllsh rapptiri with 
clients was through use of their native languap* Clark re|Hirted Ihm 



oven clumsy atteinptii by proff^oniil wark§rs to convciw in Spanii^h 
mn ^ peiiily apprecimed and roipccied by tha Mexican American's 
that teUcf cuapemtion and Invulvcment In ihe pfugriim were reaUtly 
opfmrciit (W, p, 233)/ 

Sister France itressed the need for prnfessiiinal worker to recog^ 
ni^ thai eommunicttiion between Anglo Americans and Mexican 
Americini was eamplieafed by culiural as well aii lingual diffen^ncim. 
For cJiafnplet it was found that prufeiiiunali needed to undemund that 
Mexiean Americans were hesitant to expr^ negative feeling to Angin 
Amerieans. They ato needed to know that Mextean Americans were 
prone to use piiur^ common to ihem« which were very expressive, 
but which were ^ lubtle they were under$icad only by their own 
fellow Mexican Americans/ For example, she reported it wan very 
difncyit for her to differentiate between Mexiean American gestures^ 
indicating guilt and ihoie indicating remorse (100, pp, 329-333}, 

Bllingiiallsm wag defended tn reccni reports find Mexican Americans 
were urged to capitallie on skill In Spanish In a poiitive fashion rather 
than let it be a mark of non-conformity and isolation from the general 
community^ The beginning emphasis on the need for eyiturat pluralism 
and language as an importani part of our society li found in some 
of these studies of Mexican Amerleuns (94i pp^286^^^ 

Orientation as to Uma 

Future orientation as to time, which k an imptirtant part of the 
Anglo Ameriean culturei was neeepted or ndhered to in viirylng 
degrees by the Mexican American In the southwesL The while-collar 
Mexiean American or profcplonal worker had found that luecess in 
this counti^ was often eunilngent on adaptation to the Anglo Amcriean 
eoneept of time and planning for the future. Eurcher« Meadow, and 
Zureheri in an article^ ''Vaiye Orientatton, Role Conflicts Alienation 
from Work" (48i p. 347)i confirmed the Mexiean American trend In 
Arizona toward this type of acculiyrallon, 

Although the Anglo American stereotype imap of the "manana'' 
Mexican Americans may stresi a luck of future planning on his part 
and preoccupation with the puit or with the Immediate plyusyres, 
Slmmoni lugpitiHl the Mexleufi American uku might hold a sicfeotype 
eoneept of the Angler American tui a person who was constantly 
buiiilng here and there/ had only unfeeling and ciild retatliin^hlps with 
others and hud a waning rc^pecl for the past (94, |), 2U1}, Uoth stereo^ 



types inight be detrimentat to eMperatlon bpMtcn Mexican Amertoni 
and Anglo Ajiieflcans in ihe development af apney plum, 

Th^ su^j^tton by Ullborri in hk afttetef "^leisl and Atttiiidinat 
Char^cerlitt^ Df tha Spanteh Speaking Migranu'^ w^ lhai 
Mexican Amerjcuns had tu be cqn^erned with subiiMenee for today 
and were not able to think beyond the Immediate needs of living (98, 
p, 366)« This factor ihould be kept in mind in undeniyndlng the time 
orieniailon of ihe Mexiw^ American* , I 

Thert wer^ TefM^rt^ of frequem misundef^^^^^ between Mesieun 
American elients and Anglo Americiin professionals In appoinlment 
mnkini and the purehase of **liJXurifs" by n^y MeKieiin AmerleanSp 
It wai suggested that many profentonal workers were not aware of 
the Mexiean Amerleans- diiregard for exaelneii of time and thii was an 
impoftant faetor in miiunde^tandinpi Bqyally ai important was laek 
of awarene^ of the Mexiean Ameriean's eourieoui attention to the 
requ^ti of friends and family at all ttm^» Irrespeetive of prior ap* 
poinimenii or fjnaneittl iimitationi (71, pp, 14-2S), 

Attitude Toward Change 

Much of the researeh showed that many Mexiean Amerleans quei* 
tioned the changes whieh were required of them by the Anglo Amerl^ 
can culti re, inetuding ehan^i relating to work^ Simmoni indieated 
iome middle^laiii Mexiean Anierieani met iheie demands by leading 
u divided life, eh wing to «epan ihelr work life from their welal and 
family llfe^ The effect of thlM on their aiplrutioni and posiible success 
in the Anglo Anierlcan environment wai tpparent m advancement 
became more and more dependent on luch thinp ai buiineii and 
family social gathcrlngi. club memberihlps, and edueatlDnal and lervlce 
involvements* The lileratura reported towe Mexican Amerlcani 
regarded change In (heir oceupattoni living quartersi Uiiiociaiionsi and 
general life puttern m undeiirable at beit ami often unacceptable (98i 
pp,361-370); 

Although Haunderit Cltirk and Madien g»iv@ numarous illuitrationi 
on the m ot "folk medicine" by former generations of Mexiean Amer* 
\Qi\m and the use of 'curanderoi'' whan lha Anglo Amarlenn nuniidnd 
failed ip provide un iicceptabig ur riipld cure f^^^ une 
of modern medlcjne reported Iner^aMiitgly aeeepiiibl0 iiniong Mesl» 
can Amerleani* 



Altitii^ Towsrd Work 



Although lhyr§ was a ganQnil bollef that M^xi^un Americans rcgarUcd 
work more as a means to a livdihood than a value in itself^ research 
suggested a correlation t^tween aecutturoifon, oceupiitbnal aspiraiioni 
and suce^^ among the Mexiean Americans in the southwest* Success 
in the fleld of employment was predicated on educational and social 
achievements within the context of the dominant culture (72, pp. 80-87), 
and this had apparently reinforced some accommodation to the euU 
tural values of the Anglo American group. 

Changes in attitudes toward work were apparently coming, but the 
chanp if owed down by experiences of discrimination* Fogch in 
^Education and Income of Mexican Americans in the Southwest 
reported there was a lag in hiring pracilces, and that higher education 
was not necessarily accompanied by higher incomes for penons of the 
Mexican American culture^ The jmplleationi of these reports were 
that such lap were temporal in nature, yet they served as negative 
gxomples to young Mexican Americans who needed motivation for 
trainlngt retraining* and Job change. The suggestion was made that 
occupational opportunities might be products of cultural or iituatlonal 
influence rather than ability or qualincation^ of the worker for the Job 
(78, pp. 15^3). ^ 

Exploitation of the Mexican American migrant agricultural fielJ 
worker was a continuing problem, Varioui authorities reported the 
worker's lack of interest in or undcritanding of union organliationi. 
The poorly organtied efforts of early reform loaderi at eolleetive bttri< 
gaining further intenitfied the disinclination of most Mexican Ameri- 
can farm workers to initiate change In the employment field (98, pp* 
366-367). 

Discouragement and tower levels of aspirations were reported as 
typical of Mexican American young people when they were unable 
to find employment on the level for which they were trained, Simmons 
spoke of over^reprtsentation of Mexican Americans In unskilled Jobs 
and ynUer-reprea^ntation la lervice and profeisioniil fielUi, irrespective 
of their educational level. Tile need for Mexican American s&ielai 
workers, teaeherst aides and counseion was great aceordlng to Saundenfi 
Clark and Haydon (7li pp. 22^23). Mexican AmerlQan perionnel in 
these professions were recommendey to increitse the posiibllltlei of 
professional emplu^ment for Mcxieiin Americans and alsy help alleviate 



fear anU misuntlcn»{imding of Spimish-^^^^^ clients who face their 
first visit to an ogcncy or inslilution. 

The educational experience of the Mexican American in tlic early 
school years* which Is generally considered so eruclal in the socializa. 
tlon process and the development of occupational uspirations. was 
reptirtcd especially pwir. Various researchers believed the unclear and 
even untrue cxpgctations which the Mexican American often connected 
with certain occuputions might be traced to this early lack of concern 
and cffecUvcness In pruscnting occuputional information in school 
settings. 

Increasing importance of employment In the lives of Mexican Amer- 
icans was shown by the socio-economic class study of Pcnalosa and 
McDonagh, They found a high correlation between the Mexican Amer- 
ican's occupation and his social class, which Is true of most groups, but 
a iow correlation betuwn social class and their cducailon 
They suggested this low correlation might be regarded as a measure 
of discrlntination in hiring policies, 

AUIiudc Toward Difficult) 

It was reported thut the lower^lass Mexieon Amcrlcun family, in 
time of stress and misfgrtune, tended to view difficulties as port the 
life pacl^nge which fate hud decreed. There was less Inclination to 
question or berate than among Anglo Americans, There was a Btojcism, 
especially in the older members of the family. Both Saunders (92, pp. 
141-173) and Claris {66, pp. 213-239) found this attitude of aeccptancc 
had an effect on the group's reaction to medical services, It was most 
upparent In a seeming luck of interest in the usual health prccnutions 
such us Inoculations, preventive medicine and sanitation. This uppcarcd 
to be based on acgeptimcQ of their state of health us It was, whether 
good or bad, with no thought of doing anything to change It, 

The circular pattern of disillusionment, poverty, and low occupa- 
llonul usplrutlons also seemed to be continuously reinforcing the 
"nothing can be done" attitude (99, p. 364). This attitude of reslgnaiiun 
paralleled the attitude concerning chunge, The young adult might find 
his first ttltempt at raising his occupational goals met with objections 
and Ingk of enthuslaim from jiis own family and associates, It was 
Msually necessary fur the young Mcslcun American to rise above these 
difficulties, as well us ihosc from members of the Anglo group, As a 
result, early and strong evidences of success were ncQusstiry to motivate 



there was a decline m their iQehngs of resignution. 

AttiiudQ Towflrd Dopondonc}' 

One uf the muin Mexican Americnn attitudes toward dependency, 
which was dmcuiscd most frcqucntiy in the literuture, was its relationship 
to the male ego (7 1 , pp. 1 4-25), According to moM studies, the Mcsican 
American male did not appear as- threatened by being financially de- 
pendent P the Anglo American male/ It was bugges^^^ the Mexican 
male ego attained sufficient outlet through traditional expressions of 
his "machismo*' in various physical forms and at social events. This 
concept of •^manliness" leemlngly permitted the Mexican American 
male to accept financial aid and guidance from an outside source, such 
as a welfare agency or training program^ without seriously damaging 
his lelf-iniage. Although this Mexican American concept of malcncHs 
might assist him in accepting welfare, it was reported as detrimental to 
the economic advancement of young Mexican Americans ilnce lack of 
attendance at school was often considered evidcnee of the youth's 
masculinity and something which was encouraged by his father ratlier 
than disapproved. Heller reported that Mexican American boys often 
complained they received litllCt if any, encouragement from their fathers 
In continuing their education or In Job training (72, p, 93), It was 
usually the female influence In the life of the Mexican Ameriean ynuth 
which jcontrlbuted to his aspiring to oceupations and trades which might 
produce higher incomes* 

Further study of the position of the young Mexican American male 
within his own group revealed another cultural conflict which he had 
to resolve, *rhe age at which his culture accepted his need to express 
himself on U sexual level was the age at which the Anglo American 
culture expected the teenuger to control his syxual desires or sublimate 
them to HUeh things as eompatitive sporls, school^ church, and family 
Hoclul functions, Uecause of this/ the Mexicun American youth often 
startad a family of his own and was forced to become an unskilled 
hiborer to ?iU|i|ioH hlh family while tlia Anglu Amaiiean yuuth eunv 
tinued his education, His urgent need fur income often gave the young 
Mexican American little time or opportunity for extended training or 
real choice of occupation (70, p, Wh 
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Emotional dependency of the Mexican American on his family was 
a rather different aspect of dependency, which was not usually included 
in most discussions of depcndcncyt but was an important part of the 
Mexican American culture. For the Mexican American, his family wa^ 
not only the basis of his social identification, but also his sanctuury'ln 
a hostile world of envy and greed. It was the family that protected the 
Individual from jealousy between friends and neighbors. It was cus- 
tomary for both parents to dote onUheir children until they reached 
puberty, when the father's position changed to that of disciplinarian 
and the mother's position cQntlnucd on as the adoring parent. Brothers 
and sisters were punished for failure to show respect for each other 
and one of the strongest play associations among Mexican American 
boys was thc ;'pa!omilIa,*' play groups of sets of brothers. 

This role of the family as a protector and refuge was both an asset 
. and a problem in a society which required much geographie mobility 
of its members, Most Mexican American families expected its members 
to remain close to other members of the family geographically^ irrespec- 
tive of job oppgrtunities elsewhere. 

Anotlicr aipect of the Mexican American family which was often 
overlooked by writers svas the compadrc system. At the time of baptism, 
godpargnts Ccompadres) participated in the sacrament and were ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for their godchild for life. In this way 
godparents^ as well as blood relatives, became an important part of 
the family Qircic* This largo family group helped to cushion family 
crises and also gave members of the group individual, help at the time 
of specific needs, such as when they moved, had a new baby, and 
needed help in finding a job (100, ppp 327-333), 



Aftitudo Toward Formal Orjganls^ations 

The usual Mexican American dislike of formal organizations was 
another cultural attitude which caused difficulties In use of social 
servicQs. Both Saunders (92, pp. 165' 1 67) and Clark (66, pp; 212-217) 
spoke of the reaction of the Mexican American against the professional 
manner and paraphenalia found In medical settings, When these people 
ware ill, Ihgy Hellgved they should be cured for by members of their 
own family and given personal attention rather than professional care, 
They conHldered mgdicul examinations an invasion of the privacy and 
mudcsty of the patient. 
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Various Htudics reported that opposition to formal orgnnizations nko 
appeared in the area of cniployniL^nt, The most common evidence of 
it was the prevalent desire of the Mexican Anicrican for a small 
private huHiness of his own. If they warkod for someone else they 
wanted a boss who showed a personal interest in the 
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Methodology 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 

A number of small studies preceded imd influenced the development 
of this Mexican American study. The first, conducted in 1962, con- 
sisted of analyMg 175 cases that had been closed in the Central 
Arizona District oftice during 1957=58, This showed the lower. occu» 
pational groups were predominant among those served by the Arizona 
Division of Vocationar RehabilUation. Forty percent were in class 
soven, the lowest class according to Hollingshead's occupationarclassi' 
fication system, 36% were in the fifth and sixth class, nine percent 
In the second and third class, and none In the first class (9, pp. 336-351). 

From 1964 to 1965, the former Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation provided a planning grant to develop the methodology for 
the present study. Thirty-seven *1nddpth** interviews were completed 
during this period and taped recordings of these interviews were analysed 
to test various methods for determining the attitudes of lower social 
class rehabilitants, 

In the fall of 1965, those attitudes generally considered Mexican 
American were selected for Hpcclal attention In this study/ During the 
six month period, July 1, 1965, to January 1, 1966, an explanatory 
survey of the number of Mexican AmcrieanH applying at the three 
district offices — where there was ' the largest concentration of this 
ethnic group = showed about 1 0% of the appllcantH accepted for 
service were Mexieim American. This was an average of about 16 
cases per mnnth ill 111! thrge of the iilstriet officesi which was a small 
group but considered sufficient for the study. 

Previous studies of success In vocational rehabilitation (5()i 54) 
have usually noted that age, educatlpn, occupational level, and amount 
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of service given the rehubllitant are correlates of success/ An analysis 
of these factors was planned in this study, in addition to other indi= 
vidual characteristics, to determine their significance in vocational 
rehabilitation. The prC'Study had indicated financial need, family siruc- 
turc. job goal, and participation in the rehabilitation process might be 
additional factors which should be studied, 

Setting 

This study was done in the central and southern sections of Arizonu 
where most of the Mexican Americans reside^ The major of the 
rchabilitants lived in the metropolitan areas of Phoenix and Tucson. 
However, a significant number were In more outlying rural and urban 
areas, extending from the cast to the west of the state and from the 
sputhcrnniost section to about 100 miles north of Phoenix. 

ProfosMonal Staff 

The professional staff consisted of the project director, a Mexican 
American inlerviewert an Anglo American interviewer^ a research 
ussistant, a statistician, proressional consultants, and Mexican American 
students who acted as indigenous consultants, 

Sample 

All Mexican American applicants accepted by the three district 
offices were included in the sample until the desired goal of 150 wilH 
reached. This look 1 1 months, The Spanish surname was used as a 
guide in determining Mexican American applicanis; however, indi- 
viduals who were married to Mexican Americans and acquired a Spanish 
surname, but were not of the Mexican American culture, were not 
included, Other Latin American gmups and Spanish-speaking Indi- 
viduals Ifoni Spain and the PhlllppineH were also excluded from the 
sample, 

Mexican Americnn appricants wgre matched monthly with an equal 
number of Anglo Americans on the basis of sexi age, type of disability 
and lormer occupailon, To maky the control group as reprcsentutive us 
possible of the duminuni whilu group in the soulhweHti the Anglo 
American Haniiilc \sm limited to native-born white Americans. Because 
of nnticiputcd niarki^d vuiiullon of the sexes in aspirations and rc- 
hnbiliiallon phuiH* there was an nbsolute matching on the sex variable, 
The following clasHinciiiion Hysiym was used for matching by age; 15 to 
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24 years, 25 to 44, and 45 and up, For the purpose of mntching, the 
disabilities were groupad into the following broad categories: 

I t Orthopedic disabilities and amputatloni 

2, Sensory disabilitleB (visual, oral and hearing) 

3, Mental disorders and limitations 
4* Disease and other disabilities 

The occupational niatehing was based on the following categories; 

L Professional and technical workers 

2, Other white collar workers 

3, Skilled workers 

4 Semi-skilled woikers 

5, Unskilled workers (farm Inborers were separated from other 
unskilled laborer^ as much as possible) 

VarlablQi Studied 

Major varinblas studied were the pcrsonar characteristics of the 
rehabilitant, his job goal at the time of application at Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Dttitudci related to rehabilitation in areas that previouH 
studies considered typical of Mexican AmcricunSj and outcome In 
vocational rehabilitation, 

The format for analysis of Mexican American attitudes was based 
upon Lyie Snunder's list of seven areas which he finmd had most 
affected their urn of medical services in Colorado and New Mexico 
in 1947 (see page 3), 

Measures of outcome used in the study weroi 
L Inereasp in wages 

2. Employment In a job requiring Increased skill In work-with-data 

3. Employment in a job requiring Increased skill in work-wlth^hings 

4. Employment at a fulUtlme job 

5. Satisfaction of the rehabilltant with his employment 

BasQd on c|ass|f|gat|pnp In the 1965 Dlvthmy of Omipailaiml THla, 
skill levels for various occupations were established tor jobs of those 
employed, Skill In work-wllh-datu and work-wlth-^thlngs was found 
most related to the jobs hold by the sample, so they were the skills 
analyzed in this itudy. 
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The following null hypotheses were proposed mi anulyEcd: 

I* Thera is no diffcrence between the Mexican Americans and the 
eontrol group of Anglo AmerleanH In hmguage, orientation m 
to time, attitude toward ehnnge. attitude toward work« attitude 
toward dlffieuhy; attitude toward depcndeney and attitude toward 
formal organiiations, 

There k no relation batwean the aititudeH studied in this project 
and outcome in rehabilitation* 

3. The utiiiudes itudicd are not iii typical of Mexican Ameriean 
rchubllitants as they are of rehabilitants ^om lower ioeial classeHt 
those with Catholic affiliation and those with rural background. 

4* There is no difference in the occupational goals of the Mexican 
American and the Anglo American rehabilitants, 

5, There ii no difference in service provided Mexican American 
and Anglo Amerioan rehabilitanti» 

6, Training in the occupation stated by the rchabilitant m hk job 
goal and job placiment in that oeeupation is not related to the 
outcome of rehabilitation, 

7, There iji no difference between tlie Mcxicun American and the 
Anglo Ameriean In outcome in rehabilitation* 

There is no single nicaiure of succesi in voeatiunal rchabilitationi 

COLLECTION OF DATA 

The interview schedule was developed, by the project dlrectori the 
Intervieweri, the research assistant and the Mexican American itudentH 
working together as a team, The proccHS started with a careful analysis 
of the general ureas to be covered, followed by the dgvelopment of 
specific questions and determination of their sequence. Numerous 
questions were asked in each attitude ureal three related to language 
difference; five to time; 20 to ehangu; 22 to work; Hcven to difficulty; 
eight to dependency; and nine to formal organizattons, 

In many euseit these questions were repeated al the time of later 
intervievvs, so there were three or four responKes ti) thyse Kume qucstlonHt 
About two thIrdH of the quesilonH were struetured while the remaining 



qucslums were unstructured. Much attention was given to the wording 
of each question, with carerul selection of simple words and colloqulal- 
him t.'.ut were important In the vocabulary of the rehabilitants. Each 
hdu^dule \m tnmslatcd into Spaninh by the Mexican American inter- 
viewer with the assistance of an emeritus Spanish professor at Ariaona 
Siiiie University, Dr. Irma Wilson; a Mexican American student at the 
University; and Mrs* Narcissa Espinozu, a social worker in the area. 

Prc^tesis were made on approximately 20 cases for each interview 
and necessary revisions were made in the schedules until the questions 
were clearly understandable to the rehabilitants. The first interview was 
conducted as soon as possible after the fchabiliiant made his applica- 
tion for serviccK at Vocational Rehabilitation/ Every rehabilitant in the 
sample was rg-intcrviewed six months later and seen a third time one 
year after the original contact, It was possible to interview one third of 
the sample a fourth time, a year and a half after the first contact, before 
the study was terminated. Contacts with the rehabilitants continued 
throughout the period of the study irrespective of whether or' not the 
case wus open wiih the local Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The code for the structured questions was evolved by tlie project 
director and the research assistant before the interviewing started on 
each schedule, Content analysis was used to develop the code for the 
unstructured questions, The iwo Interviewers, the Mexican American 
students working on the project and the consultants helped in per- 
fecting the codes, Each interviewer was required to code his interview 
as soon as possible after completing it, The research assistant rccheekcd 
all coding and resolved problems through conferences with the inter- 
viewcri and the project dirogtor. 

There were 1*250 separate items antilyzcd in the statistical aspect 
of this study* These included the responses to questions used on four 
interviews; data obtained from Vocational Rehabilitation and Public 
Welfare; the results of an analysis of differences related to goals, treat- 
meat and attitudes; and the findings on the lost eases, . 

Data from all quQbtlons were plaoed on tape. Frequency tablci were 
developed for each question. After careful analysis of these tables l^y 
the project director and the assistant, ona or two questions most 
related to voenllonal rehabilltmion, which produced the clearest picture 
of the attitudes, were selected hi each arcti for intensivo analysis. The 
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basis for the intcnsjvg anulysis h hIiowii below with the altitudes 
Ktudied in rclntion to each; 

Lun^iuipc difference 

**How important in it to you to hnve a job where sonic Spanish 
is spoken?'' 

Time 

*'I cannot imagine myself in training for longer thim 
Change 

h Change in rehabiliiant's goali^ during rehabiniation 

2. Question — ''Would you like a job where you do tiie same 
things in the same way each day?" 

Work 

'*Do you think that people need to work to be happy?*' 
Difficulty 

"Do you expect to get this kind of work?" (the work they specified 
as their job goal) 

Dependency 

L Report of source of income of the rchabilitant 

2, Question — "Do you feel there Is any person on whom you 
can rely?" 

Formal Organizaiions 

'*How important is it to you to obtain a job where you can be a 
member of a union?" 

The major purpose of the intensive analysis was to determine the 
relation of variables listed in the null hyputiieses to measures of out* 
come. A threc=v.ay chl square was developed to include ethnic differ- 
ences, measures of outcome and the variables considered in the null 
hypotheses* By using this method of analysis^ it was possible to com* 
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pjirc nuininnl categories, nuch m md ethnic group, as well nn 
ordinal calggorioH which were an important part of the data, with the 
niensures of outcome* 

Factor analysis was not used because its basic requirenicnt, that of 
ranked or ordinal responhes, was not attainabie for niany of the quen- 
tions. Furthermore, an increase in the popuhitioii of the sample would 
be necessary in a valid factor analysis, and this would pervert the 
purpose of this study (24, p. 55). 
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Findings on the Characteristics of the 
Mexican American Sample 



CONTROLLED VARIABLKS 

As indigatcd t^arlier in the report, four fnctorH — age, hcx, type nf 
disability, and occupation, were contrnllcd in the Hclection of tlie 
Hample, The general distribution of the total sample in these areas will 
be diReussed firit. 

Age 

Age of the rehabilitants included in the snniplc ranged from 16 
to 63, with about the same number in each ten-year interval for both 
the Mexican American and the Anglo American group. 

Sm 

Seventy and six-tenths percent of the sample svere male and 29.4% 
were female. 

DiNabiiifies 

An effort wan made to secure a saniplc with a broad range of dm- 
bilitics. There were 1 1 types of disabilities in the sample with more 
than two individuals in each classification. The largest group, which 
had about 35 of the cases, was the orthopedie. The next largest group 
was the mental retardates, with I3.19f of the cuHes in the sample. 
There was no control attempted for secondary disabilities, but it was 
found that 32.69f of the Mexican Americans and 43, H^f of ihe 
Anglo Americans had secondary disabilities. 

Oecupatioii < 

The usual ticcupatlon of the sample prior to disahlcnient was pre- 
dominantly service or other blue collar oecupations. with skills largely 
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at the semi-skilled and unskilled level. Mntching in this area was not 
as cIoHC as the cither' niatchlngs/«^ This was due to the need io match 
as closely as possible on four varinbUs and the disciepangy between 
the preliniinary report uiven the agency at the time of applieation and 
later data given the interviewer on usual occupation. The exact figures 
for the fhial tabulatiim on usual oecupation showed skewing upward 
in the occupational scale for the Anglo American group. According 
to the occupational clnssificaiion j^ysteni used In the Dictionary oj 
OvcuiHitional Titles, the difference was signifieant at the .01 level on 
chi Bquarc. However, there was no signiricant difference when the two 
groups were analyzcil according to their oecupation at the time they 
went to Vocational Rehabilitation or when they were classified into 
the four general oeeupalional categories, namely: (I) profesHional, 
(2) clerical and sales, (3) service, and (4) other blue collar workers. 

An analysis of skill level of the various occupations showed the 
majority were in occupations which did not involve skill in work- 
with-peoplc. The Anglo Americans tended to have a somewhat hiuhcr 
skill level in work-wiih=data while the usual occupation of the Mexican 
American involved greater skill in work-with-things. 

Social class differences of the two groups were further Indicated by 
data on the occupation of the main breadwinner in the rehabiliiant's 
home when the rchnbilitant was young. The most noteworthy difference 
bctw^ccn the two groups was the prevalence of their experience In 
agriculture — 54.2% of the Anglo Americans, [\$ compared with 62. 1 % 
Mexican Americans, had worked in agriculture at ^omc time. Further 
analysis showed a higher proportion of Anglo Americans than Mexi- 
can Americans in professionHiianagcrial level positians, The other major 
variation was the lar^r proportion of Anglo Americans iii non= 
agricultural, blue collar jobs. 

OTIIKR PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE FINAL SAMPLE 

I^lutcrial Status 

No effort was made to mutch the two grnups on maierhil mtm, but 
they were t|ulte similar: 50 J% of the Mexican Americans and 43.1% 
of the Anglo Americans had spoUHcs living In the lionic, ^ he number of 
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broken homes \s{\% who similar: I6J% of Ihe Mexican Americans and 
22.2% of tlic Anglo Americans had spouses living ulscwhere, 

Acculluration 

To understand the Mexican American rehabilitants in this study, it 
was considered essential to know the extent of accuhuration into tjie 
Anglo community, It is known snic outstanding old Spanish families 
In the southwest pride themselves on their connections with Spain, 
This group is niosi prevalent in the older sections of the southwest. For 
example, in Tucson, the second largest and oldent city in the state, 
there is a larger nunibcr of the old Spanish families than In Phoenix, 
the state capitol, where there is greater expanding industrialisation. 
This same difference alsc appears between various states in the south- 
west, with a higher pcrccrtage of the old Spanish families in Colorado 
and New Mexico than in Texas, Arizona and lower California, This is 
one reason for the need for separate studies of the Mexican Anierieans 
in each of the states. 

In gencraL old Spanish families were large land owners or business 
men and belonged to the upper class, while a larger percent of the recent 
immigrants into Arizona fram Mexico were middle- or lowcr-cluss, 
Since analyses of most social services show a higher percentage of 
medium- and lower-class people as recipients, it is not surprising that 
a preliminary study of vocational rehabilitation, made by the author 
in Arizuna in 1962, also found this true of this agency. Consequently, 
it is to be expected that a large percentage of those going to Vocational 
Rehabilitation are relatively recent immigrants from Mexico. Data on 
the birthplace of rehabilitants in this study confirm this hypothesis. 
Although only 1 1.3% of them were born in Mexico, almost 50% (47,7) 
wore second generation immigrants from Mexico. For example, the 
mothers of 45.4% of the rehabilitants were born in Mexico and the 
fathers of 47,7% were born there. The percentage of grandparents who 
were born in Mexico reached 83%, while only 30% of the Anglo 
Americans- grandparents were foreign born. 

Anuthcr measure of accuUuration was residence in a segregated 
neighborhood. Data from the study showed some tendency toward 
residential segregation, but it was not characlerislic of a large per- 
centage of the Mexican American group. For example, only 2L8% 
0! the Mexican Americans lived in census tract areas where over 50% 
of the population were Mexican American and 31,8% of the sample 
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lived in ncighborlioods where less tlum 15% of the populnlion were 
Mexiciin Anicricaiu On tlic olhcr hnntl, ihurc were Hiightly ninre 
(33.9%) who hvcd in neighborhoudH that were 25% Mcxicun AmcrU 
can. 

. Skill in use of the English lungiHige is one of the most important 
measures of acculturation of any immigrant graup, since lack of this 
skill can be a Herlous barrier to a close tie with the dominant group. 
Ease of communication in English in the field of employment is of 
prime importance to vocational rehabilitation. The language problem 
of the Mexican Americans In rehabilitation Is Indicated by the report 
that 28.6% of them, at the time of the first interview, would have either 
minor or major difficulty working in a job where no one spoke Spanish. 

A less significant measure of acculturation, but nevertheless one 
which shows attitudes of the group, was the number attending .nurch 
where Spanish services were available to members. Of the Mexican 
American group, 61.3% reported they attended church where Spanish 
religious services were held. Although this may be somewhat Indicative 
of a language .barrier, it may also indicate growing pride in their 
language and a desire to be associated with a church that recognizes 
its importance. Awareness of this may be especially significant at the 
present time when use of the Spanish language has become one of the 
rallying points In the group^s drive for identity, 

Education 

Social class studies have consistently shown a very high correlation 
between the educational and occupational level of most groups. The 
matching of the control group for the sample in this study did not 
include matching on education; but contrary to the usual pattern of 
other groups, there was a marked difference between the Mexican 
American and the Anglo American groups in educational achievement. 
For eKamplc. 15.7% of the Mexican Americans reported they had 
fifth grade education or less, but only 1,6% of the Anglo Americans 
were in this category. There were also 31,6% of the Mexican Americans 
with no more than eighth grade education, although the 1966-67 annual 
report of the Arizona Division of Vocational Rehabilitation stated only 
23.5% of all rehabilitants In the state had this small an amount of 
education (I, p. 8). The variation between the two groups was equally 
marked for those who had high school or beyond high school educa- 
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tion. Only 18.l9r of llic Mexican Americans wcru in iliis category 
while there were 38,8Cf Anglo AmericanH in it. 

Family Structure 

The extended family was still prevalent among the MeNicaii Ameri- 
cans in the sample. For example, note the number of rchabilitants in 
the table below whone siblings and their families, in addition to other 
relativcH^ were living in the same household, 

Niimbor of RuhnbilUunfH With SpccifiucI Ruliitiv^H In the Home 



RcIotiun«ihip Mexiciiii Americiui Anglo American 

Number Percent Number Pereent 



Spouse 


69 


52.2 


59 


47.9 


Single children 


77 


5S.4 


60 


48.7 


Parents 


37 


28.1 


31 


25.2 


Siblings ami their families 


38 


28.8 


21 


17.0 


Other relatives 


14 


10.6 


4 


3.2 



In nddition to the grcnter number of relatives living in the house- 
IinkL the data 00 sht^wed a significantly larger number of Mexican 
Aiuerieans with relativeH living in close proxiniity to the hcMiic. YIk 
differences between tlic two groups are especially striking tor the "none" 
and "35 and abcu-e" groups. 



Niimhur of lUintive.s Living Nunr but Oiiiside ttm Kcsidcntlnl Hlfick 



Rdaiioilship Mexiciui Anierieiin Anglo American 

Number Percent Number ^ Percent 

None 26 19.6 92 747 

1^4 ' 7 5.3 20 16.3 

5- 10 22 16.7 77 5.7 

11 - 34 37 28.1 3 2.4 

35 and above 40 30.3 1 .8 



Another aspect of the extended family was the continuation of the 
"compadre" Hystem, although its effect on the lives of the group was 
not extensive, Righty-one and eight tenths percent of the Mexican 
Anicrlcans reported they had godparents in comparison with 24J% 
of the Anglo Amcrienn group; however, their influence appcnrs to be 
lessening, fur 53Cf of the Mexican Anicricons said their godparents 
were of no special help to them, 
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Another aspect of the Mexican Amcricnii family wns its size. The 
uvemge number of people in the Anglo American houHchuId wnn km 
than four, while with the Mexican Americnns it was almost 5V2. Note 
in the table below thai 25,8% of the M:*xican Americans, in eontrast 
with 8,1% of the Anglo Amcrienns, lived ip households in which there 
were eight or more people. 

Nuiiibur of People in Household 



Number Mexican Anierican Anglo Anierlcnn 

Number Percent Number Percent 



4 and less 


45 


34.0 


76 


61,7 


5 til 1 11 7 


50 


37.8 


32 


26.0 


8 and over 


34 


25.8 


10 


8.1 


No rcsponsQ 


3 


2.2 


5 


4.0 



Importance of family gatherings to the Mexican Ameriean was an- 
other indication of the place of the family in the two groups, Tn com- 
parison with 46.3% of the Anglo Americans, 82.5% reported they 
had family gatherings; and twice as many Mexican Americans as 
Anglo Americans participated in them. The importance of visits of 
relatives and friends and the development of family gatherings- in 
relation to these visits was shown by the report that 50 J % of the 
Mexican Americans, as compared with 8.1% of the Anglo Americans, 
had family gatherings of this type. 

The enthusiasm of the Mexican Americans for their children was 
also brought out in the study. Fifty-six percent of them reported .that 
as many as they could care for was the ideal number of children. There 
was little indication that the feeling of most of them had any relation 
to a belief it was Obd's will to have children, for only 6J% gave 
that as the reason for the ideal number of chiidren. Further study will 
have to be done to identify how much of this interest in children is 
related to the traditional "machismo'' concept of pride in maleness, 
and how much of it is specific attachment to children; but irrespective 
of the cause, there was a significantly greater Mexican American than 
Anglo American interest in children. 

Greater emotional dependence of the Mexican Americans on their 
families was shown by their response to the open-ended question, "When 

I am in trouble I . The four most frequent responses of 

the Mexican Americans, in order of frequency, were: "work on it " 
"go to the family," "go to religion/^ and "become upset." In contrast, 
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the four most frequent responses of the Anglo Americans were: "work 
on it/* "go to religion," "go to the family," and ''become upset/' 

Although this study found the Mexican Americans turned to their 
families in time of trouble, it also found a higher respect and de- 
pendence upon professional help than among the Anglo Americans. 
For examplcj 17.3% of the Mexican Americans reported they con- 
sidered a professional person as the individunl who had exerted the 
most affect on their lives, while Anglo Americans specified their spouse 
(19.4%) as most important, This respect and response to professional 
pcrsoni could be an important factor in a sound rehabilitation program 
it it were underitood and utilized, 

In view of the stronger ties within the Mexican American group In 
the sample^ the slight difference between the two groups in financial 
support of the rehabilitant may seem strange at first glance, In the first 
Interview, the variation was only nine-tenths of one percent — 34% of 
the Mexican Americans and 34.9% of the Anglo Americans reported 
their family was their primary source of support. The reports on the 
financial contributions of families was about the same at the time of 
later Interviews. 

In analyzing the data regarding financial support, it is Important to 
keep In mind the marked difference in the financial situation of the two 
groups, Although there was not a significant difference in the total 
family income for the two groups, the Mexican American family was 
larger than the Anglo American family and represented a larger number 
of dependents for whom the rehabilitant was responsible, For example, 
19.4% of the Mexican Americans reported they had 6 to 12 depend^ntSj 
while only 7.2% of the Anglo Americans had that number dependent 
on them. The effect of this on the Mexican American was shown quite 
clearly when he was asked what things he wanted most ten years agOj 
today and ten years from now. The Mexican American placed greatest 
emphasis upon a job and material things. He had to have these to take 
care of the many dependents who turned to him for help. 

There was no specific effort in this study to determine the position 
of women in the Mexican American family, but some interesting data 
were secured. In the first place, almost twice as many Anglo Americans' 
wives were employed ns were Mexican Americans, Furthermore^ more 
than twice as many Mexican Americans as Anglo Americans mentioned 
their mother as the special person in their livcs^ 15% and 6.4%. There 
were indications this emphasis by the Mexican American on the im- 
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portancQ of his mother in his life may be partially due to the lack of 
a male in his home during his ehildhood* This was suggested by the 
report of 13.6% of the Mexican Americans, in contrast to 9.7% of 
the Anglo Americans, that their mottier or grandmother was the main 
support in their homes when they were children. This is cspccinlly 
significant in view of the few Mexican American rehabilitants whose 
wives were employed. 

Religioti 

Almost 85% of the Mexican American rehabilitants in the sample 
were Catholic, while only 19.5% of the Anglo Americans were of this 
religious group: The prevalence of Baptist and Neofundamentalist 
among the Anglo Americans, as well as those of no religious preference, 
is shown in the following table, 

Roligloui Preference 

Religious Group Mexican American Anglo American 

Number Percent Number Percent 

19,5 

26.0 
19.0 
23.5 
12.1 

Some indication of differences in the place of religion in the lives 
of the two groups Is brought out in the next table which presents the 
frequeney of church attendance. 

Frequency of Church Attendance 

Regularity of Attendance Mexican American Anglo American 

Number Percent Number Percent 

At least once a week 72 54.5 29 23.5 

Less often than twice a year 31 23.4 ^65 52.8 

Although it Is apparent the Mexican Americans attended church 
more frequently than the .Anglo Americans, there was only a relatively 
small difference between the two groups in the frequency with' which 
they talked' to their priest or minister about their job goal, 14.3% as 
compared with 9.7%. 



Catholic 


112 


84.8 


25 


Baptist and Neofundamentalist 


4 


3.0 


32 


Other Protestant groups 


6 


4.5 


23 


No religion or no response 


6 


4.5 


29 


Other reli|ions 


4 


2.9 


15 
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Urbanisation 

Both groups included in this study, according to usual measures, 
would appear to be highly urbanized. At the time of the original 
Interview^ 79.5% of the Mexican Americans and 84.5% of the Anglo 
Americans were living in a metropolitan area — either the central 
city or the urban fringe* More Mexican Americans lived in small towns 
but the difference was not great, 20,2% as compared with I5J%. The 
major difference appeared to be a" longer history of urbanization for 
the Mexican Americans as revealed by the following table on residence 
during childhood. 

RosidoncQ During Childhood 



Place of Residence Mexican American Anglo American 

Number Percent Number Percent 



Rural 


40 


30.3 


41 


33.3 


Town (2,500 to 50,000) 


42 


31.8 


45 


37.3' 


City (50,000 or more) 


50 


37,8 


36 


29.2 



On the other handj more Mexican Americans than Anglo Americans^ 
16.6% to 4.8%, lived In rural areas during the last five years, suggest- 
ing the urban-rural alignment of the Mexican Americans was not 
absolute. 



Data on the relationship of the Mexican American to agricultural 
work add another factor in the analyses of their urbanization. Sixty- 
three and six-tenths percent of the Mexican Americans in the sample, 
as compared with 52S% of the Anglo Americans, had had employment 
at some time in agriculture. Most of the Mexican Americans had been 
employed as unskilled field workers, 38.6% , plus 14,3% as semi- 
skilled, general farm workers, In contrast, the largest percentage of 
Anglo Americans had been employed as unpaid family workers on 
their fathers* farms, 29,2%, and the percent who had been semi-, 
skilled^ general farm workers was 11.3%, 

Data on living arrangements of those employed in agriculture bring 
out another important difference in the two groups. The majority of 
the Anglo Americans, 45,5%, lived on the farm while the largest 
percentage of the Mexican Americans, 29,5%, lived in town and were 
seasonal workers. Furthermorei the Mexican Americans had a longer 
history of agricultural work than the Anglo Americans, as shown by 
the percent who had been employed in agriculture more than three 
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yam, 47,6% and 39,7%. Data on the agricultura! bnckgmuncl of the 
filtlicrs of the rchubilltants illustrate still more clearly the differences 
between the tsvo ethnic groups. The largest number of fathcrR of 
Mcxicnn American rehabilitants svcrc field workers^ 348% m coni- 
parcd with 1,6% of the Anglo Americans; arid 36,3% of the Mexican 
American fathers were fegular farm workers living on the farm, while 
the largest number of the Anglo American fathers, 36.5%, were farm 
owners* 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Finandsl Need 

The first measure of financial need used by the study was the percent 
of rchabilitanti who were employed at the time they applied at 
Vocational Rehnbilitation, Only 204% of the Mexican AmericanB and 
25.2% of the Anglo Aniericans were in that classification. Although 
there were a few more Anglo Americans in the very low weekly pay 
brackets, namely under $20 a week, the salaries of the two groups 
were quite similar. Furthermore^ data on the length of time since they 
had been employed in their regular job indicated the Uirgcst percentage 
for both groups, 28% Mexican Americans and 22.7% Anglo Ameri- 
cans, had not been employed for one- to two years. At the time of 
the first interview the family was the rehabilitant's most frequent means 
of support. Someone other than the rehablHtant was employed In about 
44% of the homes of both groups. In 12J% of the Mexican American 
homes, two or more people were employed in contrast to only 4.8% 
Anglo Americans with more than one person employed. 

The second measure of financial need was the number of families in 
the sample below the poverty line set by the Economic Opportunity 
Program for varying size families, According to the rehabilitant's report 
of his family income, 54.5% Mexican Americans and 40.6% Anglo 
Americans had income below the poverty line at the time of the first 
interview. By the second interview, there was still a marked number of 
rehabllltants in the poverty group, 47.7% of the Mexican Americans 
and 25,5% of the Anglo Americans. At the time of the third interview, 
the percentages were 43,1% for the Mexican Americans and 26,0% 
for the Anglo Americans, There was no verification of the reports on 
income except for a check on the number of rehabilitants receiving 
welfare, which showed an over-reporting of welfare aid rathef than an 
under-reporting by the Mexican Americans, apparently due to diffi- 
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culty In diffcrontiating between wclfnrc nnd other forms of public aid 
and soeinl insurance. The Anglo American report nnd the Public Wel- 
fare report were not significantly different. The Department of Public 
Welfare showed 29*5% of the Mcxicnn Americans and 15.4% of the 
Anglo AmericanB on public welfare at the beginning of the study; and 
a reduction in those on welfare to 13,6% of the Mexican Americans 
and 9,7% of the Anglo Americans by the end of the study. 

An nnaly.sis of the number of rchabllitnnts receiving social insurance 
showed that, at the time of the first Interview, slightly more Anglo 
Americans were on various forms of social insurance* 29.7% Anglo 
Americans as compared with 28.5% Mexican Americans; and at the 
time of the third interview, this had Increased to 46.7% for the Anglo 
Americans and 37% for the Mexican Americans. It was the primary 
source of Income for 15% of the Mexican Americans and 21,8% of 
the Anglo Americans by the time of the third Interview. 

The seriousness of the financial condition of the Mexican Americans 
was further indicated by the large number %\iq reported their income 
as $2,000 or more below the poverty line. At the time of the first inter- 
view, this was 21.9% as compared with 6.5% for the Anglo Americans. 
At the time of the second interview this had gone down to 18.9% and 
2.4%, and was 11.3% and 5.6% at the time of the third Interview, 

The Indlviduars feelings about his finances are also important in 
rehabilitation, Analysis of the data showed that throughout the study 
the Mexican Americans expressed much more concern about their 
finances than the Anglo Americans. At the time of the first interview, 
75% of the Mexican Americani and 51.2% of the Anglo Americans 
were concerned; and by the time of the second interview this had only 
changed to 62,8% Mexican Americans and 46,3% Anglo Americans. 
At the end of the third IntcrvieWj there were still 54.5% Mexican 
Americans and 43% Anglo Americans very concerned about their 
finances. 

In an effort to obtain an indirect indication of the financial concern 
of the rehabilitants* they were asked the question, "If you should get 
the job you want, what would be the first things you would get?'' The 
Mexican Americans put housing as most important, listing this as the 
first Item they would obtain. Twenty-five and seven-lN.nths percent of 
the Mexican Americans and 12.1% of the Anglo Americans listed 
housing and furniture as the first item they would buy. The item listed ' 
second most frequently was "pay my bills," with 19.6% of the Mexican 



Americans in this group and 28.4% of the Anglo Americans. The 
third item most frequently listed by the Mexican Americans was cloth- 
ing, with 18.9% Mexican Americans listing this and 10.5% Anglo 
Americans, A markedly higher percent nf the Anglo Americans, 17.8% 
as compared with 8.3% Mexican Americans, put savlng.s or invest- 
ments as one of the first three thinp they would obtain, giving further 
indication of the more urgent need of the Mcxicnn Americans. The 
extent of need of the Mexican Americans was shown even more vividly 
when the second and third items listed were included in the analysis. 
It was found that 70,3% of the Mexican Americans listed housing 
and furniture as one of the first three things they would ubtain; 50,7% 
listed clothing and 38.5% listed *'pay my bills." 

Discrimination 

Discrimination in employment is frequently mentioned in discussions 
of the problems of the Mexican Americans in the southwest. However, 
questions related to discrimination Involve the pride of the workers and 
specific data arc difficult to obtain. Little response was obtained on 
ethnic discrimination in employment from the indirect question, '*Hnve 
you had any special problems in getting the jobs you wanted?" The 
major problems listed by both the Mexican Americans and the Anglo 
Americans were lack of education and disabiiity. In view of the lower 
educational achievement of the Mexican Americans^ it is not surprising 
that 21.2% of this group listed lack of education. 

Slightly fewer Mexican Americans, 16.6% as compared with 21.1% 
Anglo Americans, listed their disability as a ipecial problem in getting 
a job, but this is too small a differential to be very significant Further- 
more, almost the same number of Mexican Americans and Anglo 
Americans, 34% = 30,8%, reported discrimination on the job because 
of their disability when asked directly about it. Greater differences 
between the /two ethnic groups were expected in view of the marked 
difference in response to the open-ended questiun, "lo have a disability 

is Forty-seven and seven-tenths percent of the Mexican 

Americans, m comparison with 19.5% of the Anglo Americans, indi- 
catcd they felt that to have a disability was an extreme hardship, This 
suggests either a difference In emotional feeling about disablement or 
greater difficulty in obtaining help. There was no evidence the Mexican 
Americans were more disabled than the Anglo, Americans. The doctors 
reported slightly fewer secondary disabilities among the Mexican Amer- 
icans they examined than the Anglo AmericdnSi 49.2% - 55.3%, 
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Furthdrmpre, slightly more Anglo Amcridans were rejected by the 
agency bQcausc they were too hantJicap^d, 6,0% - 7J% and more 
Mexican Amcrigiins were rejected because they were not handieapped, 
6.0% - ,8% r However it should be remembered that 33,3% of the 
Mexican Americani and 24,3% of the Anglo Americans never reeeived 
a medleal examination, so the variations in reports could be due to 
variation in the number who received medleal examinatloni Mthcr 
than variation in the number with secondary disabilities linee the 
differences are not great. 

In view of the poor response during the first interview to the indirect 
questions about ethnie discrimination in eniployment, another approuch 
was used in the second interview. The question was prefaced by the 
following statement^ "We have heard that in Texas some people have 
been refused work because they are Mexican Americans, Do you 
think this ever happens in Arizona?" Almost half of the group (46.9%) 
agreed it was also oceuring in Arizona, 

Dttferenees in Language 

This study found little evidence in Arizona of the Mexican American 
attitudes reported by Lyie Saunders in New Mexico and Colorado in 
1947| but there was a similar language handicap in both areas. For 
example, in the first interview, 34% of the Mexican Americans asked 
to have the interview in Spanish and 28.6% Indicated they believed 
they would have difficulty in getting along on a job where there was 
no one who could talk to them in Spanish, At the end of three years 
of study^ 45iS% of the Mexican Americans reported they had taken 
some form of training In English, largely ai a part of another training 
program such ns voeatlonal training eourees or high ichool equivalency 
training progr«nis; nevertheless, 29.4% of the group still reported 
they thought they would have- difficulty In a Job where no one spoke 
Spanish. 

The major change in attitude toward Spanish during the course of 
the study was inoreased Interest In using Spanish as an asset on their 
job. This had Increased from 22,7% at the time of the lecond inter- 
view to 4li6% at the time of the third interviewi 

In considering the data on dlfferencei In languagQ, It should be 
remembered thai to many Mexiean Americans the Spanish language 
is a symbol of ethnic Ideniity and means much more than a lingulstle 
abtlttyi For exampfei 6i.3% of the rehubliltants reported tliey uttended 
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church services where there wag a Spanish service. Furthermore, the 
figures on the number who were employed at the time of the second 
and third interview show that almost 75% of them, at the time of 
both interviews, were employed at jobs where someone spoke Spanish, 
Both sets of data suggested, in addition to the language barrier, a strong 
Mexican American desire to be with their own ethnic group. On the 
other hand, only 37,8% of the Mexican Americans reported they had 
friends employed at the work they listed as their job goal^ and only 
213% of them stated they wanted to work in places of business where 
their friends were cmpbycd. The number who expressed a desire to 
have a job where their relatives were employed was even less, 16*6%, 
Lack of information about employment possibilities, in addition to 
the problems of limited skills and discrimination practices in hiring 
policies may be additionnl factors and should be analyzed in future 
studies. 



ATTITUDES 

Orientiilioii as to Thno 

This research did not yield CQnclusive evidence that the Mexican 
Americans' orientation as to time was significantly different from that of 
the control group, For example, there was only a slight tendency toward 
more present orientation in plans for trainingjat the time of the first 
interview, Twenty*elght percent of the Mexican Americans, in com- 
parison with 21,1% of the Anglo Americans, Indicated they could not 
imagine themselves in training for a whole year; and 18,9% of the 
Mexican Americans, in comparison with 24,3% of the Anglo Ameri- 
cans, reiponded "as long as needed*' when asked how long they could 
imagine themselves in training. Furthermore^ at the time of the third 
interview, there was about the same number of Mexican Americans 
as Anglo Amcricansi 5,1% and 5,6%, in programs of less than a 
year's duration, and exactly the same percent of each group (12,1%) 
was in training of over a year* 

The only slgnlflQunt, difference in, time orientation was their reaction 
to penalties for tardiness in coming to work. At the time of the third 
interview, 44,6% of the Mexican Americans, in comparison with 73.1% 
of the Anglo Americans,' would not be opposed to a Job at which they 
would be penalM for tardiness. 
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This research found no evidence of a gencrnl resistance to change on 
the part of the Mexican Americans in areas significant to vocational 
rehabilitation. In fact, the study found the Mexican Americans more 
willing to change than the Anglo Americans in some areas. Change 
from the usual kind of work to another occupation is probably the most 
important area in which attitude toward change is important in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. There was a significant difference (.01) between 
their usual jobs and the jobs for which they said they wanted to be 
rehabilitated for both the Anglo Americans and the Mexican Americans, 

In the analysis of occupations, skilUwith-things was found to be 
the most significant skill Involved in the job goals of the Mexican 
Americans and the change desired by the Mexican Americans in this 
skill was even greater than among the Anglo Amcrlcnns,* Another indi= 
cation of the flexibility of the Mexican Americans in the vocational 
rehabilitation setting was in the change of job goals throughout the 
period of the study. Fewer Mexican Amerldans than Anglo Americans 
(24*2% and 32%) maintained the same job goal throughout the life 
of the study. Furthermore, the tendency to change was more upward 
in the occupational scale for the Mexican Americans* For example, 
by the third Interview, an equal number of Mexican Americans were 
aspiring to professlonaUtechnlcal positions as were aspiring to service 
jobs^ — the goal of the largest number when they went to Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Not only was there less change among the Anglo 
Amerieans, but a major tendency was toward lowered job goals from 
the professionaUtechnical level to the service level, rather than up the 
occupationiil scale as for the Mexican Americans. 

Change was also analyzed in terms of attitude toward length of 
training planned and begun. The research revealed little difference 
between the two groups. For example, at the time of the second inter= 
view when the largest number of rchabilitants were in training, 3% of 
the Mexican Americans were planning training of less than one month 
duration In comparison with 6,5% of the Anglo Americans. At the 
time there were 23.3% Mexican Americans and 27,5% Anglo Ameri* 
cans planning training for one month to six months; and 14.3% McKi» 
can Americans, as compared with 15.3% Anglo Amerieans, planning 
training for six months to one year in duration. Three percent of the 

f he .dlfferancQ bQtwcQn tho uiuni job nnd the job goal in Uiis ikill wai ,01 for 
MeKiQan ond lOi for Anglo Amcrkonii 
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Mexican Americans were planning training of more than a year in dura- 
tion and 1.6% of the Anglo Americans were planning training of this 
length. 

Ability of the Mexican American and the Anglo American rchablli= 
tants to remoin on training programs was also very similar/ For examplCj 
at the time of the third intcrvicWj 21,2% Mexlean Americans and 
2h9% Anglo Americans were in the same training program they were 
in at the time of the second interview. 

The research produced some interesting data regarding specific McxU 
can American attitudes that wer** not modified during the rehabilitation 
process and some which showed real change. The attitudes which did 
not change were beliefs In* (1) the importance of having, a boss who 
had a personal interest in them, (2) the value of a job where they could 
work at their own Sf^cd, (3) the need to work to be happy, and (4) the 
value of owning their own business. On the other handj it was found 
that during the rehabilitation process there was; (1) an increase in 
willingness to start work at a lower salary when there was a possibility 
of a raise at a later time, (2) a greater Interest in having a job where 
they could be a member of a union, (3) less interest in a job where the 
boss made most of the decisions, (4) decreased interest in a Job where 
they would do the same things every day, (5) a somewhat greater interest 
in a job where they might be a supervlsori and (6) somewhat less 
opposition to a job where they would be penalized If they were late* 

The greatest specific opposition to change appeared in relation to 
moving any distance from their present pographic location to obtain 
employment Twenty-seven and two4cnths percent of the Mexican 
Americans, as compared with 18.6% of the Anglo Americans^ were 
opposed to such a move, 

Another area somewhat related to change was the attitude toward 
routine work. Since much present day employment involves routine 
work, this is important in vocational rchnbilitation. At the time of the 
third interview, 40,1% of the Mexican Americans, as compared with 
2M% of the Anglo Americans, said they would prefer a job where the 
duties continued to be the same each day* and 31,8% of the employed 
Mexican Americans, as compared with 20.3% of the Anglo Amcricani, 
had jobs where there was much routine. 
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Attitudo Toward Work 



Former research on Mexican Americans, and most of the literature 
on their attitudes, usually presents a picture of them looking on work 
primarily as a necessity and not a value In Itself. The findinp of the 
present study have indicated the opposite attitude on the part of the 
Mexican Amefieans, At the time of the third interview In response 
to the direct question* '^Do you think that people need to work to be 
happy?*' — 90 J % of the Mexican Americans* in comparison with 
77.2% Anglo Americans, responded affirmatively. When a more in- 
direct question was asked regarding whether they thought they could 
be satisfied at home without a job* only 15,8% of the Mexican Ameri- 
cans, in comparison with 25,1% of the Anglo Americans, responded 
affirmatively* 

Questions related to the attitude of the rohabilitant's family toward 
employment brought out similar findings. For example, 78.7% of the 
Mexican Americans and 71.5% of the Anglo Americans reported 
their families wanted them to obtain a job. Furthermore,. the opcn-cndcd 
question, asking the rehabiltant about his family's attitude toward work, 
pointed out that 40.9% of the Mexican American families had brought 
up their children to regard work as important and good, In compari- 
son with 30% of the Anglo Americans, Although the numbers were 
small, almost twice as many Mexican Americans as Anglo Americans 
reported their family regarded it as "moral** to be employed, 9% - 
4.8%, while a higher percent of Anglo American rehabilitants, 47,9%, 
than Mexican Americans, 36.3%, reported thyli families regarded 
work as merely a necessity, 

It is interesting to note at the time of the first interview 20,4% of 
the Mexican Americans and 25,2% of the Anglo Americans were cm- 
ployed, This had increased to 37,1% - 32,5% at the lime of the 
second interview and 44.6% - 4L4% at the lime of the third inter- 
view, 

Similarities between the Mexican Americans and the Anglo Ameri- 
cans were also apparent when they were asked the reaHon for their 
choice of Job goal, The largest percent of both groups rcporled their 
choice was moHt influenced by their ability or experience on the job. 
Thirty-one percent of the Mexican Americans and 30% of the Anglo 
AmericanH made this response. Their mutual concern regarding work- 
ing conditions and tranHportation problems was another major feason 
given for selection of specific Jobs, Minor variations appeared regard- 
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ing their concern with the rehition of the job to their physical limita= 
tions and with their interest in work which was enjoyable. More 
Mexican Americans than Anglo Americans emphasized employment 
where there would be limited physical activities required, 234% and 
12,1%, vvhile more Anglo Americans placed emphasis upon having 
employment which was enjoyable, 9J% Mexican Americans and 23.5% 
Anglo Americans. 

The extent of interest of the Mexican American In obtaining em- 
ployment was revealed by the high percent who listed employment as 
a major service desired from Vocational Rehabilitation, 45,5% Mexican 
Americans in comparison with 25.2% Anglo Americans. The same 
concern with employment was shown when the rehabilitnnts were asked 
the things they wanted most ten years ago, now, and ten years from now. 
Employment was listed first in importance by a high percent of Mexi- 
can Americans, over 20% for both the present and the future; while 
over 20% of the Anglo Americuns placed family concerns first in 
the present and the future, with employment appearing in second 
place. About 20% of both groups mentioned good personal behavior 
on the job when asked the open-ended question, "The most important 
thing about my job is At the time of the third interview, 

however, 13.6% Mexican Americans, in comparison with 7.2% Anglo 
Americans, reported they liked nothing about their job. Lack of en- 
thusiasm for their job also appeared when they were asked directly 
what they liked about their job. Only 1 1.2% Mexican Americans and 
2L9% Anglo Americans reported they liked everything about it, 

Depondoney 

There was no indication in this research of the frequefitly reported 
tendency of Mexican Americans to be more dependent financially on 
others than Anglo Americans, It is true that at the beginning of this 
study there was a somewhat larger number of Mexican Americans on 
welfare, 29.5% and 15.4%. On the other hand, reports of the fchabili- 
tants indicated the Mexican Americans were in much greater financial 
need. For example, at the time of the first interview, 545% of the 
Mexican Americans and 40.6% of the Anglo Americans were esti- 
mated as below the poverty line, Furthermore, they expressed more 
Qoncern about their financial condltlgn, 75% of the Mexican Americans 
as compared with 51.2% of the Anglo Americans, The financial need 
was also shown by the fact that only 20.4% of the Mexican Amerlauns 
and 25.2% of the Anglo Americans were employed ut the time they 
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crime to Vocational Rehabilitation and the niedian nnnjal Hnlary uf 
the Mexican Americans at that time was only, S2,877. This data gives 
no evidence of unneedcd dependency on public assistonce; rather, it 
suggests insufficient financial support of the Mexican American re- 
habllitants. Furthermore, by the end of the study the number of Mexican 
Americans on public welfare had decreased almost three times ns much 
as the Anglo Americans, Similarly, there was no evidence of over use 
of the social insurances — more Anglo Americans than Mexican Ameri' 
cans were receiving social insurance^ 

There was little difference in comparing the extent of finandal de- 
pendency of the Mexican Americans and the Anglo Americans upon 
their family, At the time of the first interview, 34% of the Mexi- 
can Americans, as compared with 34.9% of the Anglo Americans, 
reported their family was their primary source of support. At the time 
of the third Interview, there was a reduction of 9%, as compaiod with 
7J% for the Anglo Americans, in the number receiving this Support, 

Although the research found no evidence the Mexican Americans 
were more financially dependent than the Anglo Americans, there was 
an indication of greater emotional attachment among the Mexican 
Americans^ For examplei there was a closer tie between the Mexican 
Americans and their family and friends, especially in such things as 
use of others for guidance in important decision-makingi help in time 
of trouble and companionship in leisure activities* The extent of use 
of others as consuUants is shown in the following table* 

Number of Rghobllitant*} Consulting Variou.s Family 
Members und Others Regarding Job Goal 



PQf§yn MoMcan Amorienn Anglo Americitn 

Number Percent Number Percent 



spouse 


64 


48.4 


53 


43.0 


Pnrcnts 


68 


51.5 


48 


39.0 


Godparents 


21 


15,9 


0 


0 


Friends 


83 


62.8 


69 


56,0 


Teachers 


46 


34.8 


18 


14.6 


Counselor 


107 


81,0 


86 


69,9 


Pricst/MinisU'r 


19 


14.3 


12 


9.7 


Doctor 


87 


65.9 


51 


41.5 



The siuilc teildeiiey uppeafed in gpeater im by Mexteaii AhiericaiiH 
of fricndH and the employment service in Job hunting when they had to 
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look for a second job* Both groups depended largely on their own init- 
iative in hunting for the first job, but a higher percent of the Mexican 
Americans went to the employment agency when something happened 
to the first job and tfiey had to try again. 

Close relationship of Mexican Americans to relatives and friends 
was also shown in a number of other areas. For example^ 59% of the 
Mexican Americans, in comparison with 146% of the Anglo Amcri- 
canSj reported contacts ranging from daily to at least once a week with 
relatives, living close to them geographically. It wa§ also found that 
38.2% of the Anglo Americans, as compared with 11,3% of the 
Mexican Americans, spent most of their leisure alone. 

In discussing where the rchabilitants went in time of trouble, 13J% 
of the Anglo Americans^ in comparison with 6% of the Mexican 
Americans, indicated they did not have anyone on whom they felt 
thsy could definitely rely. It was also found that 23.4% of the Mexican 
Americans went to their families In time of trouble; while only 13 J% 
of the Anglo Americans reported doing this, It seemed the Anglo 
Americans depended more on impersonal sources of help than the 
Mexican AmericanSi for 20.3% of the Anglo Americans as compared 
with 12.8% Mexican Americans reported they went to "religion," not 
some religious leader, in time of trobule, 

The research found this type of Mexican American relationship to 
others appeared also in the field of employment. For example^ at the 
time of the first IntervicWj 55,3% of the Mexican Americans and 43.0% 
of the Anglo Americans reported they would like an employer who 
made most of the decisions. At the time of the third interview, 40.9% 
of the Mexican Americans and 22J% of the Anglo Americani re- 
ported they had jobs where their employers made most of the decisions, 
and by this timCi 49*2% of the Mexican Americans and 40.6% of the 
Anglo Americans Indicated they would like to have this kind of an cm- 
ployeh The marked change in this Anglo American attitude raises the 
interesting question as to whether their original attitude was largely re- 
lated to their Puritan ethics rather than their personal needs and the 
change developed after more job experience as a disabled worker. 

Forma! Organlzalion 

In eontrndictton to Saunder'g findings this rdsearcli found graatcr uses 
of formal organiEatlons and dependency on them by the Mexican 
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Americans than by the Anglo Americans. For example, both groups 
listed medical services as their first referral source to vocational re- 
habilitation* but the two groups varied in their second source. Among 
the Anglo Americans it was their families, while with the Mexican 
Americans it was public welfare. The teacher \yas another representa- 
tive of a formal organization who was important in the dccision«making 
of the Mexican Americans. Eight and three-tenths percent of the Mcxi- , 
can Americans listed the teacher as the referral source to vocational re- 
habilitation; while only 2.4% of the Anglo Americans were referred by 
her. 

Thirty-four and eight-tenths percent of the Mexican Americans also 
reported they discussed their job goals with their teacher, in comparison 
with 14.6% of the Anglo Americans. The importance of this is further 
amplified by the fact that 21,2% of the Mexican Americans, in compari- 
son with 13,8% of the Anglo AmericanSj chose the Job goal suggested by 
the teacher. 

In general, the Mexican Americans also discussed their job goal with 
other professionals more frequently than the Anglo Americans^ although 
the differences were not as marked. Data suggest that religious leaders 
had a rather minor place in decisions related to vocational rehabilita- 
tion for both groupSp Only 1 4 J% Mexican Americans and 9.7% of 
Anglo Americans reported they discussed their job interest with their 
priest or minister* 

The greater interest of the Mexican Americans in a job where they 
might be a member of a union was an increasing difference between the 
two groups as they went through vocational rehabilitation* TTie number 
of Mexican Americans Interested in unions increased from 59% to 
67.3% during the rehabilitation proccssj while the number of Anglo 
Americans decreased from 25.9% to 21J%. 

Another indication of the Mexican AmericansV use of formal ofganl- 
zations was his use of professional help in time of trouble* Compared 
with 19.4% Anglo Americans^ 46J% of the Mexican Americans re- 
ported they went to professional persons for help In time of trouble, 

Although the Mexican American group made more use of formal 
organizations in service settings than the Anglo Americans^ the relatively 
low use of formal organizations by both groups should be noted* For 
example, at the time of both the second and third intervidwii, the 
largest number of both groups reported they obtained their Jobs them- 
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selves. The second most frequent help in obtaining employment was 
friends for the Anglo American and return to their old Job for the 
Mexican Anicricans. The Eniploynient Service was not a prime source 
of Jobs for either group. At the time of the third interview, more Mexi- 
can Americans than Anglo Americans reported they had been to the 
employment service in the past six months, but they represented only 
25.7% and 21.9% of their groups. In addition to infrequent use of the 
Employment Service, the research also found Infrequent use of formal 
recreational facilities by both groups/ In the discussion of leisure time 
activities, the TV and radio were listed most frequently by the Mexican 
Americans and second most frequently by the Anglo Americans, Work 
around the house was listed second by the Mexican Americans and first 
by the Anglo Americans. The third listing of the Mexican Americans was 
visits, with friends; while the third listing of the Anglo Americans was 
reading and studying. Church activities, social clubs and sport activities 
were the most frequently listed organized activities, but they ranged from 
only 3J% to J8.9% of the rehabilitants,* 

One final aspect of the Mexican Amerienn reaction to formal organ- 
isations, which should be given some attention in voeationarrchabllita- 
tion counseling, was the need for more home visits to contact Mexican 
American clients. At the time of the first interview, it was possible for 
the Anglo American interviewer to contact 74.7% of the clients by let- 
tcr or telephone and compleLe an interview with one visit, while only 
52.5% of the Mexican Americans could be reached through one visit. 
At the time of the third interview, it took three to ten visits to contact 
20% of the Mexican Americans, while only 7.3% of the Anglo Amcri-- 
cans had to be visited three or more times, 
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Lost Gases 



The original sample consisted of 153 Mexican American rehabilltants 
and an equal number of Anglo Americans. In the process of the studyj 
21 Mexican American and 30 Anglo American cases were lost for 
reasons indicated below: 

Reasons for Loss of Cases in the Study 



Cause Mexican Anicrican Anglo Anierican 

Left state 9 8 

Unable to locate 9 15 

Married and unable to locate 1 3 

Deceased 1 2 

In jail f 0 1 

In military service 1 0 

In hospital and too ill 1 1 



The major difference between the two groups was the larger number of 
Anglo Americans who could not be located* This may have been re- 
lated to the smaller Anglo American families and fewer family mem- 
bers and friend§ in the area, for they were an important help in locating 
the Mexican American rehabilltants who had moved. The group who 
married and could not be located, was smallj but suggests the relation- 
ship of loss of this type of case to agency policy which does not pro- 
vide rehabilitation services for a woman who has an employable hus- 
band. 

Personal Characteristics 

'An analysis of the characteristics of lost cases showed they would 
appear to be as treatablcj and possibly more treatable, than the rehabili- 
tants remaining in the study. The largest number of the lost cases were 
middle-agedi 25-35 years, of which 47.6% were Mexican Americans 
and 46,6% were Anglo Amcricims, in contrast to 38% Mexican 
Anicrigans and 34il% Anglo Amencurts in UiIb uge bracket in the 
original sample* 
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Analysis of the distribution of the lost cases by sex showed there was 
a greater percentage loss of femalei than males, especially among the 
Mexican Americans, This Is contrary to most other studies, which 
found the female a better potential for success than the male rehablli- 
tant 

There was a significantly smaller number of orthopedic cases in the 
lost group than in the sample, 23 J % Mexican Americans and 20 % 
Anglo Americans in contrast to 42.3% Mexican Americans and 38.1% 
of the Anglo Americans. The greatest loss was among those classified 
as ''other" — these included cardiac, respiratory, neoplasms, and allergy 
cases* 

The lost group appeared to accept their disabilities more, both 
according to the interviewer's analysis and a^ revealed by their response 
to the open-ended question, ^-Disability is , According to 

the interviewers' evaluations, a higher percentage of rehabiiitants in 
the Anglo American lost group had Qnly moderate handicaps^ while 
the opposite seemed to be true of the Mexican Americans, This was 
shown by the significantly higher percent of Mexican Americans with 
secondary disabilities in the lost cases than in the sample, 42.8% as 
compared with 33,3%. A much larger percent of Mexican Americans 
also had been disabled six years to life, 66,6% In the lost group and 
37.3% in the sample. 

The Anglo American lost cases did not vary much from the sample 
in the extent of their use of formal organizations, but a higher percent 
of the Mexican Americans were city-raised people and residents of 
the city the last five years. Fewer Mexican-born Mexican Americans 
were in the lost cases than in the sample, 4J% as compared with 
10.5%. 

There was little difference between the Anglo American lost cases 
and the sample in educational background^ but the Mexican Americans 
had a much higher educational attainment than was found in the total 
sample. For. example, 33.1% of the Mexican Americans in the lost 
group had 12 years of education and overp in contrast to only 18.1% 
in the total sample. 

Only minor differences appeared between the lost group and the 
total lample in their family structure, A few more of the Anglo Amcri- 
cans in the lost group were single person households^ 16.6% as 
compared with 11J% in the sample. There wus also a smaller per- 
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ccntagc In the lost group whose spouses were living in the house with 
them, 38% Mexican Americans and 23% Anglo Americans* while 
in the total sample there were 50.3% Mexican Americans and 43 j% 
Anglo AmerlcanSi 

The usual occupation of the lost cases was a higher occupational 
level than the total sample. In the professional group, there were 4,7% 
Mexican Americans and 16.6% Anglo Americans in contrast to 2% 
Mexican Americans and 8.5% Anglo Americans in the total sample. 
The high percentage of clerical workers among the lost cases was 
apparent In both the Mexican American and the Anglo American 
groups. There were 19% of the Mexican Americans and 20% of the 
Anglo Americans in this group, while In the original sample they 
accounted for only 7.8% of the Mexican Americans and 12.4% of 
the Anglo Americans. The number of rehabilitants from farming occu- 
pations was less for the Mexican Americans among the lost cases than 
the sample, 9J% as compared with 15*7%* It was also found that n 
higher percentage of Mexican Americans had been off their usual jobs 
a shorter period of time than the total sample — 42*7% of them re= 
ported it had been less than a year since they had wofked in their 
usual occupatianv in contrast to 30.8% of the total sample. 

Attitudos " 

Not only were there fewer Mexican=born in the lost cases, but there 
were fewer in the group who asked to have the Spanish version of the 
schedule for the intervieWj and fewer who expressed any concern 
about employment where no one spoke Spanlshi There was a similar 
drop In the number who attended church where there were Spunish 
services. 

The only difference in attitudes toward dependency was a larger 
percent of the Mexican American lost cases who reported they went 
to their family in time of troublej 33 J % In comparison with 24 J% 
of the total sample, This difference did not appear among the Anglo 
Americans. 

Analysis of the findings indicated the lost eases more easily accepted 
change than the sample. For example, 33.3% of the lost cases^ In con- 
trast to 20,9% of the Mexican American sample^ reported they were 
interested in training for ^'m long as needed,** Another indigation of 
this tendency was the higher percent of Anglo Americans who wanted 
training of 2-4 years In duration, 30% -17.6%, Even more striking 
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was the markedly higher percent of Mexican Americans in the lost 
group who expreKsed a willingness to move to obtain cmploynicnti 
80.9% as compared with 56.2% in the total sample. 

An analysis of the lost cases shows this group was interested in niore 
Independent working relationships than the total sample, The number 
of Mexican Americans who would like a supervisory job among the 
lost case group was 66.6% in contrnst to 44.4% in the total sample, 
There was also a Jower percentage of Mexiean American lost cases 
who Wanted a boss who would make most of the decisions^ 42,8% in 
comparison with 53.6% of the total sample. The initiative of this 
group is shown by the fact that the Mexican American interviewer has 
heard from 12 of the group since the end of the study and 10 of them 
are employed. 

The Anglo American lost cases showed the same interest in greater 
independence In working relations as the Mexican Americans, although 
the specific questions on which this appeared were not the same for 
the two ethnic groups. The most striking Anglo American examples 
of this tendency were the lower percent who wanted a boss who had a 
personal interest in them, 63.3% in contrast to 79,7%, and the lower 
pcrGcnt who wanted employment where they would have limited re- 
sponsibility on the job, 33,3% in coniparlson with 41% In the sgmple, 

Conclusions 

Analysis of the lost cases indicates the need for greater concern for 
this group. It is apparent they arc not cases with a low rehabilitation 
potential; in fact they appear to be higher than the total sample, For 
those who have gone out of the state^ it might be advisable to write 
them, expressing interest in their welfare and encouraging thenrt^ 
go to the vocational rehabilitation office nearest their new address if 
they Want further servicei. 

It is difficult to know what might be done about those who could 
not be located. The interviewers made considerable effort to locate 
these people but could not contact them during the study. Subse- 
quently, the Mexican American interviewer has heard from 12 of the 
lost Mexican American cases indicating they might be located through 
further efforts. The possibility of using counselor's aides of the same 
ethnic or social class background as the rehabllitant might be' con- 
sidered, Such counselor aides would have greater knowledge as to 
how to contact their own people, and it would be less expensive to the 
agency to use them ratlier than the counselor in this capacity. 
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Outcome in Vocational Rehabilitation 



Measures of Outcomo 

Five measures of outconie were used in the analysis of data for this 
study: (1) incrcaic in income from the time of application at Vocational 
Rehabilitation to closure of the project; (2) employment in an occu- 
pation at the end of the project in which the skill in work=wlth*data 
was higher than the usual occupation of the rehabiritant; (3) employ- 
ment at the close of the project in an occupation in which the skill in 
work-wlth-thlngs was higher than the usual occupation of the rehablli- 
tant; (4) employment at a fulUtlmc jobj and (5) the rehabilitant's altitude 
toward his job at the end of the study as shown by his desire to remain 
in it the rest of his life, . 

Ethnic Differences and Outcome 

There was no significant statistical difference between the two ethnic 
groups In their success on the five different measures used by the study 
when the data was analyzed, Statistics on increase in income are pre- 
sented here to illustrate the minor differences between the two groups. 

Change in Income from Beginning to End of Project 

Down Same Up 
Mexican Arnerican 8 61 63 

Anglo American 14 56 53 

The null hypothesis that there was no significant difference between 
the Mexican American and the Anglo American In their success in 
vocational rehabilitation could not be rejected ai the .01 level of 
sipificance by this stuay. 



Increases Indkat€cl by the Measures 

Irrespective of the lack of my significant difference between the two 
ethnic gfoups in outcome in rehabilitation, there were important data 
on the extent of improvement of the rehabilitant on the different 
measures of outcome. For example, more than a third of the sample 
had an increase in income from beginning to end of the study and only 
a minimal number went down. An important Increase was in the num- 
ber employed at the end of the study. In contrast to the 27 Mexican 
Americans and 31 Anglo Americans who had some employment at 
the beginning of the study, at the end of the study 59 Mexican Ameri- 
cans and 51 Anglo Americans were employed full-time. 

On the other hand, there was less improvement In job skills. For 
example, there were 17 Mexican Americans and 11 Anglo Americans 
who increased in skill in work-with-data. Similarly, 14 Mexican Anieri- 
cans and 14 Anglo Americans went Up in skill in work-wlth-thiiigs, 
while 21 Mexican Americans and 16 Anglo Americans went down. 

Satisfaction with their job, both full-time and part-time, at the end 
of the study was not as low as increase in skills, but neither was It as 
high as increase in income. Thirty Mexican Americans and 22 Anglo 
Americans expressed interest in retaining their jobs for life; while 36 
Mexican Americans and 34 Anglo Americans did not want to remain 
in them, 

The null hypothesis that there is no single measure of success In 
rehabilitation co^ld not be rejected at the .05 level of significance by 
these findings. The rate of success was significantly, different for the 
sample on the different measures of outcome and it becomes apparent 
they measured different aspects of the outcome. Importance of the 
different measures in terms of their long-time effects needs to be 
considered in analyzing each of them, The possibility of variation in 
importance of the different measures for different age and educational 
groups needs to be considered. It would seem that increase in the 
^^'^^b*''.*^'^:^'^ skill k^^ would have the greatest long-time effect^ but 
the feasibility of Increase in skill level of seriouily handicapped people 
or elderly rehabllitants needs to be carefully analyzed. 

The Effect of Personal Characteristics on Outcome 

In addition to ethnic differences, the significance of the following 
15 personal characteristics were analyzed in terms of their relation to 
the five measures of outcome: 

4fi ' . 



Age 

Sex 

Poverty at the time of the first interview 
Poverty at the time of the second interview 
Poverty at the time of the third interview 
Education 

Occupation, including skill in work-with-data and things 
Religion 

Type of disability 
Rural background 
Foreign born rehabilitant 
Rehabilitant with foreign born father 
Rehabilitant with foreign born mother 
Rehabilitant with foreign born grandparents 
Rehabilitant who received help from family 

Among those analyzed, only age^ poverty at the time of the third 
interview, education, skill in work-with-data, skill in work-wlth-things, 
and religion were found to be significant variables in outcome. 

. Age was found significant at the ,01 level. Increase in age was 
related in inverse proportion to increase in skilL 

As might be expected, the number below the poverty line at the 
time of the third Interview was significantly related to the riumbcr 
employed full-time. This finding seems to be self-evident, but in addi- 
tion to this expected report was the unexpected finding that 18 Mexican 
Americans, in comparison with four Anglo AmericanSj employed full- 
time were still below the poverty line. This showed that having a 
job is not enough to meet the needs of many of the Mexican Americans. 
Adequacy of the salary and the number of dependents who must be 
supported on it are equally important variables in attaining a family 
income above the poverty line. When the salary scale was obtained 
from the rehabilitant at the time of the fourth interview, it showed 
apprpximately twice as many Mexican Americans as Anglo Americans 
were receiving under S40 a week, 16.2% - 7, 8%V Furthermore, three 
times as many Mexican Americans had "five and m_ore" single chiU 
dren living with them. 

Education, prior to coming to Vocational Rehabilitation, was not 
found to be significant in the first four measures of success, but was 
found significant In client satisfaction. The Mexican Americans and 
the Anglo Americans varied on this measure. Mexican Americans with 



a Icnvef educational backgrouiul were less satisfied with their occupa- 
tions thnn the Anglq Americans; while those in the eighth grade level 
or higher were more satisfied. Tliis seems to suggest that this group 
of Mexican Americans were more concerned about employment limi- 
tations related to low education attainment than the Anglo Amedcans. 

Increase in skill in work-with^data varied significantly according to 
the usual occupation of the rchabilitant. The greatest increase in num- 
bers were in service and structural occupations, while the greatest de- 
crease was in professional work, sales-clerical work, and work in 
machine trades. 

Increase in skill in work-wlth-things also varied significantly accord- 
ing to the usual occupation of the rchabilitnnt at the time he came to 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The highest percentage of rehabilitahts in 
the professional, clerical-sales, and structural occupations went up in 
skilUwith^things, while rchabilitants in farm employment and machine 
trades went down, 

In this study it was found that religion was a significant variable in 
relationship to full-time employment Among the Mexican Americans 
u higher proportion of Cntholics were employed; while among the 
Anglo Americans, the highest proportion employed were the group 
^classified as "otlier,^' the largest number of which were jewish and 
Mormon, 

Other Characterlsfics Related to Outcome 

Two characteristics generally considcfed rather closely related to 
vocational rehabilitation were also analyzed in this study: (]) rehabill- 
^^-'^^ J^^ Soal, and (2) changes in job goals during the fehabill^ 
tatiori process. 

The existence of a job goal was found to be highly significant in 
frequency of a full-time job. It was not found significant on the other 
measures of outcome: In analyzing the differences between Mexican 
Americans and Anglo Americans, a higher pereentage of Mexican 
Americans had a goal at both the first and the third interview, 43.2% 
36.9%. The data also suggest the existence of a job goal was more 
important to the Mexican American than the Anglo American, as 
. shown by the fact that 55 Mexican Americans, as compared with 44 
Anglo Americans, who were employed had a goal at the time of both 
the first and third interviews. 



In analyzing changes in goals, a sl|nificnnt difference (,05) was 
found between the Mexican Americans and the Anglo Americans. The 
Mexican Americans* occupatlonar goals went upward during the re- 
habilitation process/ while the Anglo Aniericans' went downvvard, A sig- 
nificant relation appeared between changes in goals, changes in skills, and 
securemcnt of a full-time job at the end of the study. Among the 
Mexican Americans, change in goals was found to be a correlate of 
an increase in skill in work-with-data^ a decrease in skill in work-with- 
things^ and a decrease in the number with full-time jobs. The Anglo 
Americans showed the opposite tendency in skill in work-with-data and 
thingSj but the same tendency in full-time employment. 

Attitudes and Outcome 

Although seven attitudes were given special attention in this re- 
search and analyzed for their coniparability between Mexican Americans 
and Anglo Americans, only one was found significant in outcome of 
rehabilitation. This was the attitude toward change. The aspect of this 
attitude used in the analysis was the rehabilitants' attitude toward a job 
where they would do the same thing every day. It was found that this 
^ attitude was correlated with increase in income, fulHinir* employment^ 
and satisfaction with a job,* In coniidcring the importance of this 
finding, it should be remembered that this may have been more related 
to the immediate labor market demands than the universal value of 
this attitude. In Arizona, at the time of this study, routine work was 
apparently more available for this type of worker and, consequently, 
workers who were satisfied with this type of work were more success- 
ful in their employment. 

The lack of signifieance of other attitudes usually designated as 
typical of Mexican Americans and important in rehabilitation settings 
is an outstanding finding of this study. Failure to find any significant 
difference due to language difficulties appears especially important in 
view of the prevalence of this problem among Mexican American 
rehabilitants included in the sample. This may have been due to the 
frequent presence of others who spoke Sp^anish where these rehabili- 
tants found employment. Further analysis of this seems indicated to 
determine whether this is a help to this minority group or encourages 
discriminative hiring policies. 
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Rehabilitation Sorvices and Outcomo 



Completion of the rehabilitation process was found highly sipificant 
(.001) in relation to employment on a fulkime Job, but not statistically 
significant (.10) on increase in income, higher skill in work-with-data, 
and higher skill in work-with^hings. It was not significant in the re- 
habilitants' satisfaction with the job. 

No significant difference appeared between the Mexican American and 
the Anglo American in statuses at the end of the study when they were 
analyzed on the basis of these; ( I ) closed at intake, (2) closed, rehabilh 
tatcd, (3) closed, not rehabilitated, and (4) still active. On the other hand, 
a significant difference was found in a comparison of the number closed 
at intake and the number still active at the end of the rehabilitation 
process. There were 47 Mexican Americans closed at intake, and 39 
still open at the end of the study, as compared with 35 Anglo Americans 
closed at intake and 47 still active. 

At the close of the study, the Anglo American interviewer made 
an individual analysis of 1 1 1 cases in that group, dividing them into 
five classifications: (1) meaningful and helpful service given by Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, (2) service given but not meaningful or helpful, 
(3) no service possible, (4) service which hindered more than helped, 
and (5) not possible to evaluate at the time of the third interview,* 
Results of the cases analyzed were as follows: 

Meaningful services 56 

Not meaningful services 27 

No services possible 14 

Services which hindered 13 

Not possible to evaluate 1 

To extchd the analysis of nieaningful services to the entire sample, 
comparison was made between the results of the analysis of the III 
cases and the responses to the question asked each rehabilitant at the 
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npi^lieatiori interview. "Meanmgful" was defined ai whatovep serviei the lubiist 
considered heljsful and valuable, so itatcd by them at the time of the third interview 
and also.assepGd by the interviewer as having been a direet service of the ageney' 
Sorvw included anything frem a reuline jshyiicil examination, which in any way 



close of the third Interview, "As you think back over your rehabilitation, 
what would you say helped you the most? The responses of the rchabili- 
tants to this question were grouped in the following way as meaningful 
and nonmcanlngfuL 



Meaningful 


Not meaningful 


Medical care 


No help 


Training 


Doesn't know 


Employment 


Family help 


Finandal help 


Good mental attitude 


Counseling 


Hard work 


Testing 


Assistance from other agencies 


Other 


Interviews of researcher 


All helpful 





No significant difference was found In the two types of analyses. 

Analysis of the Anglo American cases did not find that differences 
in counielori were related to meaningful services^ but did indicate some 
relation between meaningful services and: source of referral, number 
of personal problems of the rahabilitantj and degree of realism of the 
goal of the rehabllitant. A statistical analysis of all cases showed a 
significant relation between meaningful services and: type of referral 
(.001 ), type of disability (.05), and change of goals (.05), Analysis of 
the relation of meaningful services to the various measures of outcome 
showed no significant differenees between those receivin| meaningful 
services from Vocational Rehabilitation and those not receiving them, 
There was some indication of a slight tendency toward Increase in 
skill in work-with-data and in work-with-thingi for those receiving 
a meaningful service, but this only can be considered a tendency and 
not a significant difference, for it was only .10 on chi square. In com- 
paring the extent of meaningful services received by the ethnic groupSp 
a significantly larger percent of Mexican Americans received meaning- 
ful services from Vocational Rehabilitation, 101 in comparison with 
78 Anglo Americans, 

In evaluating the lack of relationship between meaningful services 
and outcome in rehabilitation, it should be remembered 86 cases were 
itill active at the close of the study and this might affect the results. 
The halo effect caused by being an active case at Vocational Rehablli- 



tiltion niny be another factor affecting the findings. The Relay Assembly 
Room research is a well-I(nown illustration of change caused by the 
mere administration of a study (11). 

Equally as important may be the policy of the Arizona Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to obtain many of the services provided 
rohabilitants from other agencies, cither through agreements with them 
on joint responsibilities or through contracts for specific services. As 
a result, these services may appear as services of other agencies and 
not as meaningfursorviccs, since they were not specifically provided 
by Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Agency Rccogiiition of Job Goals 

Another analysis of the quality of vocational services was based 
on the agency's recognition and use of the rehabilitanfs job goal, 
both m arranging training and in helping him obtain a job where he 
would use the training. The measures used in this analysis were dif- 
ferences between his job goal and training, differences between his 
traming and job placcmcflt, and differences betwen his job goal and 
job placement, 

The significant difforenccs between the Mexican Americans and the 
Anglo Americans in these analyses were: (1) oceupational differences 
m job goal at the time of the first interview and job at the end of the 
study; (2) differences in skill in work-with-data in goal at the first inter- 
view and in job at the end of the study; (3) differences in occupational 
goal at the third interview and job at the end of the study. The first one of ■ 
these was significant at the .05 level and the other two were significant at 
the .01 level. 

In analyzing returns, Mexican Anifiricans tended to have jobs in a- 
higher occupational classification than their ori|inal job goal, while 
Anglo Americans tended to have jobs In a lower occupational level 
than their goal. The findings were opposite in differences In job 
goal and skill in work^with-things. The Mexican Americans went down 
in skiU level while the Anglo Americans tended to remain the same 
or rise in skill. Comparison of the occupational classification of the 
goal and the job at the time of the third interview showed the majority 
of both ethnic groups had the same job goal and job. 

The increase in similarity between job goal and job by the time of 
the third interview suggests the rehabilltatits either were able to obtain 



higher level jobs at the end of the study or they lowcfcd their gonls 
to the level of the jobs available to them. Either solution usually in- 
creases Job satisfaction and is generally considered an indication of 
good rehabilitation service. However, further study Is needed to de- 
termine whether the goals were lowered too much and were below 
the capacity of the rehabilltants. There was apparently more likelihood 
of too much lowering of goals by the Anglo Americans than the 
Mexican Americans, For example, the percent of Anglo Americans in 
professionai occupations at the end of the study was 3.2% as com- 
pared with 7,3% who reported this as their usual occupation, On the 
other hand, fewer Mexican Americans were In lower level jobs, such 
as farm day labor, at the end of the study, 8,3%, in eomparison with 
16.6%, who reported it as their usual occupation at the beginning of 
the study. 

Another important finding from this analysis was the lack of slgnifi= 
cant differences between job goals and training, This suggests that 
Vocational Rehabilitation recognized and followed the job interests of 
a significant percent of the rehabilitants when training was provided. 
Although the interviewers reported individual cases where there was a 
serious discrepancy between goal and training, the statistical analysis 
indicated this was apparently not too prevalent The major difficulty 
which appeared in the findings was the low percent receiving training. 
At the time of the second interview, only 47.8% of the Mexican 
Americans and 52.1% of the Anglo Americans were in training. By 
the third interview the percent in training was 51,8% and 41.3%, 
with little change in the group served. This was considerably fewer 
than the number receivin| nkdical examinations, which was around 
70% of the sample. There i:* undoubtedly a justifiable reason for a 
larger percent of the saniple to receive medical examinations than 
training, but further study may be desired to determine whether a larger 
percent of the rehabilitants could also receive training In view of the 
rapid technological development in our present day society. 

The final issue raised by the analysis of differences is the high rate 
of discrepancies between job goals and job placements, which was 
significant at the .01 level This involves the services of the employ- ^ 
ment service and the condition of the local labor market, in addition 
to rehabilitation services. It is a complex problem^ and apparently 
one needing consideration by all agencies involved, with closer co- 
operation between them, ' 



Money Spent on Rehabilitation 

The data on the money spent by Vocational Rehabilitation for the 
two ethnic groups were somewhat limited because reports were avail- 
able to us for only the closed cases, and 29.3% of the Mexican 
Americans and 37.9% of the Anglo Americans were still active cases. 
Since these cases were active for a longer period of time than the others," 
It is likely more money wUl be spent on them by the agency than the 
cases closed more quickly, 

Data on the money spent by the agency on the closed cases showed 
no significant difference between the two ethnic groups in amount 
of expenditures, as indicated by the following table: 

Cost of Rehabilitation of Closed Cases by Ethnic Group 

Mexican American Anglo American 
Under $100 g 3 

$100- $1,000 15 g 

Over $1,000 13 jj 

The other si|nificant findings in this report seem to be the greater 
number of Mexican Americans for whom the agency spent money 
(35) than Anglo Americans (23); and the slight, but not statistically 
significant, tendency toward the expenditure of larger amounts for 
the Anglo Americans than the Mexican Americans. 

In an analysis of the relation between agency expenditures and the 
measures of outcome, agency expenditures were more related to in- 
creased income for the Mexican American rehabilitants than the Anglo 
Americans. The two groups differed slightly in the relation between 
agency expenditures and full-time jobs. In the analysis of skills the 
Mexican Americans, for whom there had been agency expenditures 
tended to go up is skill-with-data and down in skill-with-thinp, as 
was the general tendency of, this group' throughout the study; while 
the Anglo Americans tended to go down in skill-with-data and up in 
skill-with-things. The relationship to job satisfaction showed the Mexi- 
can American was less satisfied than the Anglo American, but the 
numbers were tod small to be sipificant. 

Relation Between Attitudes and Behavior 

The rilation between attitudes and behavior has been of special 
interest throughout the development of this study. The University 



of Minnesota's analysis of aspirations in rchuion to psychological 
needs was rejected by this study in favor of a more specific analysis 
of attitudes. 

Leaders in the study of values have stressed the importance of analysis 
of specific values rather than generalized ones (28, pp. 7-13), and this 
study has been developed on the aisuniption that an analysis of attitudes 
also ihoijld be as specific as possible. As a result, the analysis of job 
aspirations was directed toward specific job goals, and the analysis 
of Mexican American attitudes — ^and their relationship to outconie in 
vocational rehabilitation — were developed in as specific terms as 
possible. Irrespective of this closeness of relationship, the previous 
section of this report shows the limited relationship between ''so-called 
Mexican American" attitudes and behavior as exemplified in outcome 
in rehabilitation. 

This section is devoted to a '*study within a study" of the relationship 
between attitudes and behavior. This analysis is separate from and in 
addition to the analysis of attitudes related to outconie in rehabilitation. 
Eighteen areas were included hi this *'study within a study." 

In 13 areas there was no significant relationship. In four a signifi- 
cant relationship existedj and on one, the chi square was at the .10 
level, suggesting only a tendency. These comparisons of attitudes and 
behavior were not programmed into the study and are presented here 
primarily to show, the problems in testing. The need for specific rather 
than generalized relationships was especially apparent in this analysis. 
For cxampiCj in the area of dependency no significant relationship 
was found between the rehabilitant who wished to have a job where 
the employer made most of the decisions and the frequency with which 
these rehabilitants discussed their job goals with their wives, parents 
or godparents. Furthermore, no relationship appeared between those 
having a dependent attitude in the field of employment and those who 
showed a dipendent behavioral pattern in their recreaiional life^^ — 
namely, through participation In activities with others rather than alone. 
Also, no relation was found between those who wanted an employer 
* on whom they could be depindent and those who were largely de- 
pendent on others financlallyi 

The verbalized need to work to be happy was not related to the 
number v^ho obtained employment or reported they had gone out 
looking for work, In the same way, no relationship appeared between the 
number who reported they wished to have a job where they might 
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be mOTbers of a union and those who belonged to organized groups. 
Furthermore, those who wanted routine jobs were not related to the 
number who stayed with the same job goal throughout the rchabili^ 
tation proceii. 

The closest relationships between attitudes and beluivior were shown 
in four areas — (1) participation in organized recreational activities; 
(2) use of Spanish; (3) employment on jobs where friends and relatives 
work; and (4) the relation between expecting to obtain work and look- 
ing for work. 

Intercit in employment where they might be a member of a union 
was related at the .001 level to participation in largely formQlized 
leisure-time activities, such as youth organizations, social clubs, church 
activities, and community action programs. In the second area, a high 
percent of the rehabilitants who wanted a job where Spanish was spoken 
asked to have the interview in Spanish. A significant number of the 
Mexican Americans who had difficulty with English also attended 
churches with Spanish services — .05 level. 

In the third area found significant, the rchabilitant who wanted a 
boss who made most of the decisions was related (,05) to the rchabiii= 
tant who found employment in the same place where his friends and 
relatives were employed. The fourdi area involved the relation between 
expecting to obtain some kind of work and looking for work. It was 
significant at the ,05 leveh The most striklng^ta in this area was the 
high proportion of Anglo Americans expecting to obtain work, who 
were looking for work, and the high proportion of the Mexican Ameri- 
cans who expected to obtain work and were not looking for work. 

One area analyzed, showing clearly the need to avoid contamination 
of the results by outside factors, was the comparison of the length of 
time the rchabilitant could imagine himself in training and the length 
of time of his training program. An analysis of data showed that of 122 
cases in the study who were in training, only 12 were planned for more 
than a year in duration. It is apparent the training opportunities available 
had more Influence on the length of the training than the atlitudc of 
the rehabilitant. Consequently, It was not surprising that the relation " 
between these two time lengths was only significant at the JO level, 
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Relation of Meslcan Anicricpii, Rural | 

Religious nnd Social Class Atrttuclcs ^ 

In the devclopnicnt of this research, the question was raised whether j 

"so called'' Mexican American attitudes were really rural, religious and | 

social class nttitudes. Data obtained frcm the interviews were analyzed ^ 

In relation to each of these areas, | 

In this research, rural background was defined as living in a rural area I 

most of one's childhood. None of the attitudes analyzed in relation i 

to outcome to rehabilitation were found significantly different between ] 

the rchabilitants who grew up in rural areas and those who grew up .1 

in towns or cities. The ruraUurban differences were in characteristics ] 

rather than attitudes^ for example^ the group who spent their childhood | 

in rural arcuB was significantly lower in education and a high per- ] 

ccntagc of those with rural background had a farming occupation, | 

while a low percentage were in professional and sales groups or icrvice j 

occupations. In. the area of religions those with rural baekground were I 

more frequently Protestant, while those with urban backgrounds were I 

more frequendy Catholic, . ^ 

The analysis of the rehabilitants by social class was based on their ' 1 

usual occupation only. Few similaritiei between social class and Mcxi- i 

can American characteristics and attitudes appeafed. The major similar- j 

ity in personal characteristics was the high relationship between social j 

class and Mexican American poverty. Those below the poverty lines j 

at all three interviews, varied by social class at the ,05 to the ,001 | 

levels suggesting the large number of Mexican Americans below the | 

poverty line li both a social class and an ethnic difference. Similarities | 

in attitudes appeared only in two areas — routine work and the need = | 

to work to be happy. The lower-class workers^ as well as the Mexican f 

Americans^ expressed greater interest in jobs where they would do | 

the same task each day. However, the ethnic difference was greater | 

than the class difference, suggesting the attitude was more typical of | 

the Mexican American group than the lower sociaUclass group, The f 

attitude that one needs to work to be happy was also related to the | 

other variables — locial class, ethnic and religious differences —indi- | 

eating the attitude was prevalent among all three groups and not a - i 

separate attitude of any of them* ? 

Analysis of the relation between religious differences and Mexican 

American characteristics revealed a similarity in the percentage living | 

in poverty and a similarity in some attitudes. A significantly higher | 
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percentage of Catholics than other religious groups were below the 
poverty line ot the time of all three interviews; but the difference was 
not as significant as the ethnic differenees, suggesting once more that 
poverty is not merely a religious characteristic. In education* the 
Catholic group wos significantly lovi^er than the other groups, but again 
there was nor as great a difference among the religious groups as between 
the Mexican American and the Anglo American groups. On the other 
hand, some of the attitudinal diffarences were as great as the ethnic 
ones, appearing in the areas related to work and formal organizations. 
The Catholics, as well as the Mexican Americans^ were significantly 
interested in a job where they might be a member of a union and were 
significantiy different from the other religious groups in their belief 
that it was necessary to work to be happy. 

Also studied in this analysis of rural, religious and social class 
differences was their relation to rehabilitation services, A significantly 
different rate of completion of the rehabilitation process was found 
according to the rehabilitant's social- class. The major difference ap- 
peared in the agricultural group> Seventeen of 28 In this group were 
closed at intake, indicating a very low rate of rehabilitation for the 
agricultural worker, The only significant difference in receipt of services 
according to religion was variation in those receiving meaningful serv- 
ices. Catholics were significantly higher than the other religious groups 
in receipt of meaningful servici^s. 

Reliability and Validity 

Three of the objective questions aiked on the first interview were 
repeated on the fourth interview to obtain a test of the reliability of the 
data. These three questions were: (1) Where were you born? (2) When 
you were a child, who was the main paid worker in the family? and 
(3) What was this person's job? The answers were the same for 97% 
of the Mexican Americans and 100% of the Anglo Americans to the 
first question, 94% and 96% for the second question and 86.5% 
and 941% for the third question, 

Another reliability test was the similarity between the report of 
disability at the time of application at Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the statement of the disability to the interviewer at the time of their first 
contact. Fifteen and nine-tenths percent of the Mexican Americans and 
23.8% of the Anglo Americans told their interviewer their maior 
disability was of a different classification than that stated on the rrpH- 
cation. This was not a complete test of reliability since the apnllcation 
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is sometimes made out by the referring agency or another member of 
the family rather than the rehabilitcint, but it gives sonic indication 
of the reliablliiy of the study. Further analysis of statements regarding 
the rehabiritant's major disability, revealed the same rate of com- 
parability between the statement to the interviewer and the physician's 
diagnosis, as between the statement on the application and the physi- 
eian*s diagnosis.* Final indications of the validity of the data were the 
significant relationship (,001) between the rehabilltants' report of their 
desire to have employment in a place where someone could speak 
Spanish and their request for the interview In the Spanish language, 

The validity test of the rehabilltant's responses regarding receipt 
of public assistance showed a greater incQnsisteney than the other tests. 
This was made through a comparison of the reports of the rehabilitants 
to the interviewers and the report from Public Welfare, They , were 
quite comparable for the Anglo Americans. For example, 13,7% 
reported to the interviewer they were on welfare at the beginning of the 
study and 15,4% were reported by Public Welfare, At the end of the 
study, , the number on Public Welfare v/as reported as 13,6% and 
9,7%, The reports in relation to the Mexican Americans were equally 
comparable at the beginning of the study — -32.5% to the interviewer 
and 29.5% by Welfare; but at the end of the study the discrepancy 
had markedly Increased, According to the report to the interviewers, 
24.8 % were on relief, while Welfare reported only 10* 1 % on relief, 
Part of this discrepancy may have been due to the lack of a Welfare 
report from one of the small rural county departments where the cases 
were almost totally Mexican American, In additionj there may have 
been greater confusion among the Mexican Americans than the Anglo 
Americans regarding the difference between public .welfare and various 
forms of social Insurance, so that the Mexican Americans reported social 
insurance benefits as public welfare and consequently indicated more on 
welfare than were roported by Welfare. 
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Summary of Findings 



This study was made to increase understiinding of the Mexican 
American rchabilitunt In Arizona, his unique characteristics and needs/ 
and his adjustment to vocational rehabilitation, The sample studied 
was 153 Mexican American applicants at the Arizona Division o£ Voca- 
tional^ Rehabilitation and a matched group of Anglo Americans. They 
were Interviewed as soon as possible after application and reinterviewed 
every six months to the end of the study. Data was obtained on their 
personal characteristics; their "so called" Mexican AmerJcan attitudes, 
and their outcome in the rehabilitation program, The major findings In 
these three areas will be summarized briefly in the following pages. 

Personal Charocterlstlcs ^ 

Anglo American applicants were matched as closely as possible to 
the Mexican American group in the four areas of age, sex, disablihy/and 
usual occupation, The age of the sample ranged' from 16 to 63 'with 
about the same number in each 10-ycar intcrvnl for both the Mexican 
American and the Anglo American group. Sex distribution in the 
sample was about 70% male and 30% female, There were U major 
types of disabilities In the sample. The largest group, which represented 
about 35% of the cases, was orthopedic. Next largest was mental 
retardation, with 13.1% of the cases in the sample. More than a third 
of the Mexican Americans and a slightly higher percentage of Anglo 
Americans had secondary disabilities. The usual occupation of the 
sample prior to disablement was predpminantly service or other bluo- 
collar occupations, with skills largely at the semi-skilled and unskilled 
level Occupational distribution of the sample tended to skew upward 
for the Anglo Americans when the information on their usual occu- 
pation received. However, there was no significant difference in the 
skill required by the usual Jobs of the two groups, 
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■ The two groups varied significantly in several other personal char- 
acteristics. Most prominent among these was family slructurG. The 
extended family was still prevalent among the Mexican Americans 
in the sample, in contrast to smaller families among the Anglo Ameri- 
cnns with less contacts between fam.ily members; Most Mexican Ameri- 
cans had many relatives hVing within the geographic area where they 
resided. The "compadre system" (godparents) was still prevalent among 
the Mexican Americans in the sample, although according to the re- 
ports, of the rchabilitants their influence was decreasing. Family gather- 
ings, deep interest in the children in the family, dependence on the 
family in time of trouble, and mutual sharing of finances were typical of 
the Mexican Ameriean group. 

Eighty-five percent of the Mexican Americans were Catholic' in con- 
trast to 20% of the Anglo Americans. The Mexican Americans also 
reported much more frequent church attendance than the Anglo Ameri- 
cans, but there was little consultation with the priest regarding voca- 
tional questions. 

The majority of the Mexican American group were second and third 
generation immigrants from Mexico. Slightly more than 11% of the 
group were Mexican-born, but 50% had parents and 80% had 
grandparents who were born in Mexico. There was some tendency 
toward segregation in residence, but this was- not marked. Only about 
22% of the Mexican Americans lived in census tracts where mora 
than 50% of the population was Mexican American. Almost 30% 
of the group indicated some difficulty with the English language and 
60% of them attended churches where there were Spanish services. 

Both the Mexican American group and the Anglo American control 
group appeared to be highly urbanized. About 80% of them were^ 
living in metropolitan areas at the time of the study and about two- 
thirds of both groups spent their childhood in cities or towns. On the 
other hand, almost 17% of the Mexican Americans had spent con- 
siderable time during the last five years Jn ruraLareas. Their rural 
ties arc also shown" by the fact that two-thirds of them had had employ- 
ment in agricultural work at some time in their . lives. The majority of 
them had worked as unskilled field workers and many of them had 
lived in town and worked as seasonal workers, This was in contrast 
to the Anglo American group who reported almost as much agricultural 
background/but indicated that much of their experience had been as 
unpaid family workers on their father's farms, 
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The education of the Mexican American group was markedly lower 
than that of: the control group/ Almost 16% of the Mexican Americans 
in contrast with L6% of the Anglo Americans, reported tliey had fifth 
grade education or less. Only about 18% of the Mexican Americans, 
in contrast with almost 39% of the Anglo Americans, reported they 
had completed/ high school education or taken training bDyond that 
level • - . 

Two serious , problems, faced the Mexican Americans in the sample. 
The first was financial difficulty. More than/ 50% of the Mexican 
Americar^ reported their family Incnme'was^ below the poverty line 
at the time of the first contact with the apncy. At the time of the 
last contact, more than 43% of the Mdxican Americans and their; 
families were living on an income- below the poverty line specified by 
the Economic Opportunity Program (for families of the size of their 
family). The seriousness, of this problem" was indicated by the fact that, 
at the time of the first contact, ahiiost 22% of them were $2,000 
below the poverty line. This was acute need, not minimal deprivation^ 
Three-fourths of the Mexican; Americans expressed concern about 
their financial situation when they went to the agency and more than 
half of them were still conceriied at the end of the study. About 30% 
of the Mexican Americans and 16% of the Anglo Americans were on 
welfare : at . the tinie they went to Vocational Rehabilitation. At the ; 
close of the study, this had been reduced to around 14% of the Mexi- 
can Americans and 10% of the Anglo/Americans. A small number 
of them received help from various social insurances at the beginning 
of the study and this increased to 33% of the Mexican Americans and 
about 38% of the Anglo Americans by the end of the study/The 
mean weekly salary of the Mexican American at the close of :the study 
was $53.47 and $52.96 for the Anglo Americans. At the end of the 
study, 18 Mexican AmericLUis, in comparison with four Anglo Ameri- 
cans, . who were employed full-time, still had a total famUy income 
below the poverty line. 

About one-third of both groups reported discrimination on the job 
because of their disability. In addition, almost half of the Mexican 
Americans reported discrimination on the job because of ethnic origin^ 

Mexican Aniorican AfHfudes 

^ A serious language barrier and concern about It is generally men- 
tioned in most Mexican American studies. Arizona did not differ from 



.other areas in this; At the close of the study, sonic decrease svas found in 
the number who reported they would have difficulty on a job where no 
one spoke Spanish^ but almost 30% of the group were still in this 
category. Inforinntian on the cniploynicnt situation at the end of the 
study showed that almost 75% of the Mexican Americans employed 
were working on jobs where there was someone who spoke Spanish, 
/SO the language barrier was not as great a problem in securing employ- 
ment as might be anticipated. On the other handj this does not eliminate 
the possibility that the language barrier might preverit mobility in 
employment and attainment of better paying positions. The main change 
In the language difficulty of, the group during the study was in attitude 
toward the Spanish language rather than in speaking ability in English: 
The number who felt they could_use Spanish as an asset on their job 
increased from 23% to almost 52% of the group during the study, 

This study found no significnnt differences between the Mexican 
American and the Anglo American in the attitudes which Lyle Saunders 
had specified as typical of Mexican Americans in Col^^ New 
Mexico. For example, the Mexican Americans were as interested as 
the Anglo Americans in training more than a year in duration, and 
participated as fully in such programs. They were equally as interested: 
In change in jobs as the Anglo Americans^ and they raised their goals 
during the rehabilitation process, whereas the Anglo American tended 
to lower their goals. A higher percentage of the Mexican Americans 
than the Anglo Americans believed it was important to work to be 
happy and there was no significant difference between the two groups 
in their optimism flbout obtaining employment. The persistence of 
financial dependency on others was no greater among the Mexican 
Americans than the Ang^o Amerieans. Furthermore^ the Mexican Amer- 
icans were not as alone in their communities as the Anglo Americans^ 
and more of them had someone on whom they could rely in time of 
trouble. Also, no Indication of resistance to formal organizations was 
found among the Mexican Americans as Vcportcd by Saunders, More 
of them wanted employment where there were unions, and more of 
them Indicated they used the employment service and other professional 
groups in time of need. 

Although the **so called" Mexican American general attitudes were 
non-existent in the sample, certain specific attitudes stood . out and 
may be important in rehabilitation* For exumplei the Mexican Ameri- 
can group were less opposed to routine, work than the Anglo American 
group, Also, a higher percentage of them preferred a personal relation- 
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ship with their employer, and more of them did not want to be cm- 
ployed on a job where they Would bo penalized if they wore late In 
coming to work. Furthermore, a higher percentage of the Moxican 
Americans indicntcd they would not like to move a great distance 
goographicnlly to obtain a job, . 

Responses to Formal Organizations 

Altliough the Mcxicnn Americans made more use of formal organ- 
izations in the course of this study than the Anglo Americans, there 
were some gonoral patterns of behavior in relntion to formal or|aniza-" 
tions which appeared significant. One of these was the need for a greater 
number of home visits to obtain data from many; of the Mexican 
Americans than the Anglo Americans. Just how much the language 
difficulty, transportation difficulties, belief in ethnic discrimination 
fear of the unkown, and lack of telephones contributed to this problem' 
IS unknown, but the necessity of several visits to reach many of tlicm 
was apparent. 

Another pattern which was typical of both ethnic groups was the 
relatively low rate of use of professional Organizations. At the time 
of the third interview, when both groups wore most Interested in ob- 
taming employment, only about. 25% of each group went to the 
employment service. There was also a low rate of use of formal recre- = 
ational organizations and leisure time activities in the community by 
both groups, ranging from 4% to 19% of the total sample who marie 
any use of them. = , . • 

Outcome 

Five measures of outcome were used In the study:' (1) increase in 
wages, (2) employment in an occupation in which the skill In work- 
with-data was higher than the usual qccupation of the rehabilltant 
. (3) employment In an occupation In which the sklil in work-wlth-thlngs 
was higher than tile usual occupation of the rchabilitant (4) employ- 
ment at a full-time job, and (5> rchabilitant satisfaction with his job. 

No significant statistical differences were found between the two ethnic 
groups in their, success on the five measures used by the study. Wages 
remained the same for 63 Moxloun Americans and 53 Anglo Americans 
Similarly, 59 Mexican Americans and 51 Anglo Americans were cm^ 
ployed full-tmic nt the end of the study; and 30 Mcxicnn Americans 
and 22 Anglo Americans were sufficiently satisfied with their Jobs to 
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be Interested in retaining them for life. The increases in skill were 
markedly smaller than the increases in the other measures of outcome, 
with only 17 Mexican Amcricuris and 11 Anglo Americans who in- 
creased in skill in vvork-wlth-datn and 14 Mexican Americans and 14 
Anglo Amcficans who increased in skill in work-wlth-things. 

Differences In Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans in age, 
poverty, cducailon, usual occupation, and religion were found related 
to outcome in rehabilitation. An inycric relation was found between age 
and increase in skills. As might be expected^ at the close of the study, 
poverty was also inversely related to full-time employment. The most 
outstanding finding related to this was the relatively large number of 
Mexican Americans who were fully eniploycd and whose families were 
still in poverty. Education was not related to the first four measures 
of outcome but was related to rehabilitant satisfaction, Mexican Ameri- 
cans with a lovvcr educational background were less satisfied with their 
occupations than the Anglo Americans; while those in the eighth grade 
level or higher were more satisfied than the Anglo Americans. Work 
skills were significantly related to the usual occupation of the rehabili- 
tant. The rehabllitants who had been professional workerSj sales-clerical 
workers or workers in machine trades went down in sklli in work-with- 
data while those from service and structural occupations went up, 
Similarly, workers in farm employment or machine trades went down 
in skill in work-wiih-ihings while rchiibilitants who had formerly been 
professional, clerical-sales or structural workers went up. Analysis of 
the relationship of religion to outcome revealed the Mexican American 
Catholics were more frequently employed than the Anglo Ainerlcan 
Catholics, and the most frequently employed Anglo American religious 
group were those classified as ''Otheri" who were largely of Mormon 
or Jewish religious affiliation. 



Other Chnractarlstlcs Rulatcci to Outcome 

Two characteristics generally considered closely related to voeational 
rehabilitation were analyzed as to their effect on outcome; (1) rehablll- 
tants with a Job goaK and (2) changes In job goal during the rehabilita- 
tion process, The cxlstancc of a job goal was found to be highly related 
to fulNtlmc employment but was not signlfica.' on the other measures 
of outcome, A higher percentage of Mexican Americans than the Anglo 
Americans had job goals at both the first and third Interview, 43.2% - 
36,9%, and were more likely to be employed at the end of the study 
if they had a job goak 
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During the process of the study, a higher percentage of Mexican 
Americtins than Anglo Americnns went up In occupational goals while 
a higher percentage of the Anglo Americans went down. Among the 
group who changed their job goals, thefc was a lower percentage who 
had fulNimc employment at the end of the study than among those 
who; retained the same goal, but for those who were employed, there 
tended to be an increase in skills when there was a change in" goals. 

AftHudcs and Outeomc 

Although seven attitudes were given special attention in this research 
and analyzed for their comparability between Mexican Americans and 
Anglo Americans, only the attitude toward chanp was significant in 
rehabilitation outcome. The aspect of change found significant was 
interest in routine work. Income was significantly higher for those who 
liked routine work — more were employed in full-time jobs and more 
were satisfied with their jobs, 

Equally as important as the significaricc of routine work 
tation outcome was lack of any relationship between outcome and other 
attitudes included In this study. Orientation as to time, attitude toward 
work, difficulty, dependency, and formal organizations were not found 
significantly related to outcome. TTie language ban ler also had no rela- 
tionship to outcome, Personal characterlitlcs appeared to be more 
important in outcome than these attitudes, suggesting the need for 
further research on whether attitudes are as important in vocational 
rehabilitation as generally believed/ • 



Rehabilitation Sorvicos and Outcoine 

Completion of the rehabilitation process was found highly significant 
in relation to fulUtimc employment, but. was not significant on the other 
measures of outcome. No significant relationship appeared between 
• receipt of meaningful services from Vocational Rehabilitation and out- 
come,, or expenditures by the agency and outcome, Further study Is 
needed to determine the lack of this relationship, since it has been found 
highly significant in other studies. It may have been partially caused by 
the halo effect of change in outlook of the rehabilitant because of his 
application, or It may be largely a reflection of the policy of the Arizona 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation to obtain many of the services 
needed by their rchabllitants from other apnclcs, either through 
working agrcementi with these agencies, ; or contracts for provision of 
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services by them. The lack of fclationship between agency expenditiircs 
and outcome may have been largely due to the fact that data was 
available on only the cases that had been closed and the ones receiving 
the greatest amount of financial help were still open, so were not in- 
cluded in the anaiysii. It should be noted there was expenditure data 
on only 35 Mexican Americans and 23 Anglo Americans^ but there was 
no significant difference in the amount spent on this portion of the two 
groups. / 

The only analysis in the study involving the quality of the rchabilita- 
tiun counseling was that related to the similarities between the expressed 
Job goal of the rchabilitants, the job training provided them and/or the 
jobs they had at the end uf the study. The analysis showed no significant 
dilTcrencc bgiwccn the job goals and the job training but a highly signifi- 
cant dUTcrcnce between the job goals and the jobs obtained. This seems 
lo Jmply recognition of the rehabilitant's interest in training but inability 
to place the rehabllltant in line with his job goals, It should be apparent 
that the difficulties in placement arc related to the services of the 
employment agency and the labor market and not merely those of 
VocatiomirRehabilitation; howcvcrp the analysis showed that only about 
50% of the rehabilitants received training. Increase in both training 
and'placcmenl possibilities seem needed, 

Rehilion of "So Called" Mexican Aincrican AUHudeg 
to Ri^nih KuligiouK and Social Class A 

The null hypotheses that the "so called" Mexican American attitudes 
were less ethnic than ruralj religious and social class were tested in this 
study. No relation was found between the attitudes included in this 
study and rural background. Interest in routine work and belief In the 
need to work to be happy was found atnohg the lower occupational 
groups; however, It was not as prevalent as among the Mexican Ameri- 
can group. The belief that one needs to work to be happy was also 
found among the Catholic group but again the attitude was not as 
prevalent among them as among the Mexican Americans, Interest in 
working in a job where they might be a member of a union was* the 
only attitude that was found equally prevalent among the Mexican^ 
Americans and the Catholic group* 

In the analysis of personal characteristics, low cducntional achieve- 
nicnt was a characteristic of the rural and the Catholic groups as well 
ab the Mexican American group but was more prevalent among the 



Mexicnn Americans. As might be expected, the number below the 
poverty line for the low occupationnl groups was equally as significant 
as among the Mexican American group, suggesting that the poverty 
problem is both a social class and ethnic problem. The most outstand- 
ing finding related to rural, soGial class and religious difforenecs in 
receipt of rehabilitation services,, appeared in the high proportion of 
agricultural workers closed at intake, Indicating a low rate of rehabili- 
tation of this type of worker. 

Factors Directly Raiakd to Oiik^^ 

Age, usual occupation and nttitude toward change were found to 
be the only factors directly related to outcome in rehabilitation in 
this study. Age and usuul occupation were related to incf eased work 
skills and the attitude toward change was related to increase in In- 
come, full time employment and rehabilitant satisfaction with the Job. 
ThcsG three factors were not related to the other measures of outcome 
used in the study and other personal charifcteristics and attitudes were 
not found to have any significant relation to outcome in rehabihtation. 
This indicates the need for further study of factors significant to but- 
come in rehabilitation. " 

Hypotheses. 

The null hypotheses proposed by this study/ and the findings related 
to each of them, are stated below, 



L No diffcrencQi exist between Me'xlcan Americnns and Anglo. 
Americans in ''so called" Mexican American attitudes. 

This nulr hypothesis was tested for the seven attitudes analyzed in 
this study! differences in language, orientation as to time, change, work, 
difficulty, dependency, and formal organizations, This null hypothesis 
could be. rejected at the .001 level of significance for attitudes toward 
differences in language, but could not be rejected" at the ',05 level of 
significance for the six other attitudes, 

2, No relation exists between "so called" Mexican American attitudes 
and outcome in vocational rehabilitation. 

This null hypothesis could be rejected at the ,01 level of significance 
for the attitude toward change, but could not be rejected at the .05 
level of signifance for the six other attltudei, 



3. The "so called" Mexican American attitudes arc more typically 
rural, social class and religious than Mexican American. 

This hypothesis could be fcjcctcd at the ,05 level of significance for 
rural attitudes in all seven areas; It could not be rejected at the ,05 
level for the attitudes of various religious groups toward work and 
formal organizations, but could be rejected for the other attitudes at 
the .05 level of significance. It could not be rejected at the .05 level 
of sighifieancc for class attitudes toward work^ but could be rejected 
for the other attitudes at the .05 leveJ. 

4. No difference exists between the Mexican Ameficans and Anglo 
Americans in job goals. 

This hypothesis could be rejected at the .05 level of significance for 
job goals at the time of the first Interview, but could not be rejected at 
^ the .05 level of significance for Job goals at the time of the third inter- 
view, fiy this time, the differences In job goals had largely disappeared, 

5. No difference exists in the Vocational Rehabilitation service pro-^ 
vidcd Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans, 

This hypothesis could not be rejected at the .05 level of significance 
for completion of the rehabilitation process and agency expenditures. It 
could be rejected nt the .05 level of signlficanLC for nicaningful services. 
The Mexican Americans received more meaningfur services than the 
Anglo Americans, 

6. Coordination of job training and Job placcnient Is not related to 
outcome in rehabilitation, 

This hypothesis could not be rejected at the .05 Icvcl of significance 
for the first four measures of . outcome. It could be rejected at the .05 
level of significance for rehabllitant satisfaction with the Job* 

7. No difference exists between Mexican Americans and Anglo 
Americans in outcome in vocational rehabllitudon. 

This hypothesis could not be rejected at the .05 level of significance, 

8. There is no single measure of success in vocational rehabilitation, 
This hypothesis could not he rejected at the ,05 level of significance. 

Value of Several Measures of Outeoiiie 

This study showed the value of the uso of scvcrnl diffcrdiit measures 
■ of outcome rather than a conippsitc ratio of succesi since different 
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values were revealed by the different mcas^ and served different 
purposes in analyzing the work of vocational rehabilitation. Increase 
in income measures the economic return from the services provided, 
and is an important simple measure which is most valuable in support 
of requests for increases in appropriations. Increase In income Is also 
important to the individual disadvantaged rehabilitant whose family 
income is belovv the poverty line and is desperately in need of financial 
help, but this measure giveayno indication as to whether the increase in 
income is sufficient to meerthc rehabilitant's needs. ^ 

Employment in a fuIHime Job the reabsorption of the 

worker back into the labpr market and the study showed how important 
this is to most of the rehabilitants, On the other hand, this measure 
alone shows nothing as to the level at which the worker returns to the 
labor market or how ^cll the wages paid meet the needs of the rehablli^ 
tant 



Increase in work skills shows the level at which the rehabilitants 
return to the labor force. In these days of technological development, 
employment is becoming increasingly limited for the unskilled worker 
and the development of work skills is an Important Insurance for future 
employment. At first glance, this may appear to be the most Important 
measure of outcome, but it also has its limitatloni. The interest and 
needs of some rehabilitants may not be served best by increase in 
work skills {ind any sound counseling prdgram must recognize this/ 

Satisfaction with the Job at the end of rehabilitation services is a 
very different type of measure of outcome and has the advantage of 
giving greater, attention to the total adjustment of the rehabllltant! 
Although recent studies have indicated jess relationship between job 
satisfaction and job performance for the blue-collar worker than was 
fomerly believed, dissatisfaction with the Job at the end of the rehablll-' 
tation process may give more indication of the adequacy of the wages 
and the rehabllitant's feelings about his Job status than the other 
measures of outcome, In view of the development of various protest 
groups in our present day society and legislative response to citizen 
unrest, information in this area is important data for agency administra- 
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Implications for Vocational Reliabilitation 



A mass of data was compiled during this three-year siudy^ but the 
most important findings appear to be (1) absence of "so-called" Mexi- 
can American attitudes usually considered blocks to rehabilitation, and 
(2) the equal success of Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans In 
rehabilitation. This should encourage the agency in more outreach to 
this ethnic group. 

The reassurances as to the potential of the Mexican American group 
in rehabilitation are most encouraging but still leave unanswered the 
problem with which the study started, namely, the under-representation 
of the Mexican Americans among those served by Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, It was not possible in this one study to obtain a complete 
answer to this problem, but some data obtained on special needs, out- 
standing characteristics^ and different ways of working with them 
might aid Vocational Rehabilitation in reaching a larger proportion of 
this group, This Is summarized in the following paragraphs,^ 

SpQcial Needs \ 

1/ Educational needs 

Almost 16% of the Mexican American rchabilltants in the sample 
had only fifth grade education or less* In these days of technological 
development, employment opportunities arc severely limited for re- 
habilitants of this educational IcvcL Special training programs tor this 
group are necessary and if not available in the community, they must 
be developed to provide a complete rehabilitation program. 

2, Employnient needs 

Physical restoration, counseling and training must be followed 
by a sound employment placement to attain a total rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Yet this study found employment placement a weak link In the 
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chain. At the time of the fourth interview, more than 16% of the fully- 
c^niployed Mexican Americans vvcre earning less than S40 per week. 
Furthermore, the discrepancy betsvcen the job Interest of the Mexican 
Americun and the job he obtained was found to be highly significant, 
giving further evidence of the weakness of liie program in this area. 
Vocational Rehabilitation alone cannot meet this need; full community 
cooperation and action are necessary. 

3. Language barrier 

Almost 309^ of fhe Mexican American group were limited in 
employment possibilhie^ by a language barrier. About the same group 
requested the interview in Spanish, supporting the comment of many of 
them that -the language barrier was also a serious handicap in counsel- 
ing. Because of the language difference, they felt they could not convey 
their needs and concerns to their counselors, who in most cases could 
not^spcafc Spanish. Tncreascd provisions for training in English and 
addition of more Spanish^speaking personnel to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation staff seem indicated. 

4. Financial needs ' 

The acute financial need of many of the Mexican American reha^ 
bilitants was an important factor in their background. Not only was 
almost 55% of the group below the poverty line at the time they came to 
the agency, but almost 22% of them were $2,000 below the poverty line. 
Furthermore, more than 43% of them were still below the poverty line 
at the end of the study. Jn addition, attainment of a full-time job did 
not guarantee a solution to this problem, since at the end of the study 
18 of the Mexican Americans employed full-time reported a family 
income which was still below the poverty line. As the size of the family 
is one factor in this problem, the availability of planned parenthood 
for those desiring it should be made certain by the counselors, How- 
ever, this problem will require more than planned parenthood. It must 
include some form of ineome supplementation during7//if/ after rehabili- 
tation. 

5. Speclar problems of the agricultural worker 

Special needs of the agricultural workers stood out In this study. 
Seventeen of the 28 Mexican American rchabilitants whose usual occu= 
pation was agricultunir work were closed at Intake without rchabllita'^ 
tioh services, This group evidently needs ipcclal a ■ 
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Mcxicon American Characteristics 

L Extended family 

Extended families were chartictcri&tic of the Mcxicnn Americans 
in this study. In one-fourth of the sample, the family group consisted 
of eight or more in ench household. Most of tlioni also had ninny rcUn 
tivcs in the immediate neighborhood who visited frequently. Many 
family gatherings , great interest in their children and mutual liclp in 
time of trouble were also among their characteristics. The most direct 
relation of this to vocationiil rehnbilitotion was the prevalent opposition 
to moving away from the area where' their families lived Recognition 
of this point of view and inclusion of the family in the rehabilitation 
plan could gain the support of the whole group for the program, rather 
than endangering it with pcssiniistic and uncomprehending attitudes, 

2. Respect for individuality 

Respect of this group for individuality was revealed through their 
preference for an employer who had a personal interest in them, in 
their desire to have a job where they could work at their own speed, 
and In their opposition to penalties for coming late to work, Better 
understanding of these attitudes and avoidance of placement in sonic 
jobs might increase success in employment, 

3. Response to professional counseling 

Mexican American rchabilitants in this study showed a greater 
respect for all kinds of professional services than the Anglo Americans, 
For example, more than 17% of them reported they considered various 
professional people the most impdrtant influence In their lives; and 
almost 47% of the Jvlcxican Americans, in comparison with 20% of 
the Anglo Americans, reported they sought professional services in 
time of trouble.. The actual influence of Vocational Rehabilitation on 
Mexican American attitudes was shown by the change in work attitudes 
of a significant number of them. By the end of the study they were: 

a. More willing to start at a low salary if there was a possibHity 
of greater increase in salary iti the future, 

b. More interested in a supervisory position 

c. Less interested in having a boss who made most of the 
decisions 

d. Less interested in routine work . . ' 



4. Higher job goals 

The tendency among^thc Mexican Amcrlcnns in the samplQ wns 
to iuise their Job goals as they went through the rchnbilitatlon process, 
while the Anglo Americans tended to lower their job goals. If greater 
use were made of these heightened ambitions^ greater nttalnments in 
rchabilitution might be reached, 

5, Great interest in being employed 

Mexican Americans showed an even greater interest in being 
employed than the Anglo Americans, This is another attitude of the 
group which might be a strong ally in development of an effective 
rehabilitation program, 

Suggostcd nicthods in work with Mexican Americans 
1 . Outreach 

Home visits appear to be essential in working with many of the 
Mexican Americans, Only I J in the Mexican American sample had 
telephones, in uomparison with 67 of the Anglo Americans, and they 
did not respond as frequently to letters. It seemed best to go directly 
to the homes to contact them and persist in the visits until the rehablli- 
tants were seen. At the time of the third interview, the^Mexican Ameri- 
can interviewer found that he had to make from 3 to 10 visits to contact 
30% of the rehabilitants. It is impossible to know how much their 
belief in ethnic discrimination is involved In the difficuities of reaching 
them, but the necessity of special efforts to contact them are evident. 

2. Mexican American counselors and staff 

, In view of the Mexican American belief in ethnic discrimination, 
the language^ barrier prevalent among them and the cultural differences 
of the group, employment ^ as many Mexican Americans as possible 
on the staff of Vqeationat^ehabilitation seems indicated. If there is a 
shortage of qualified Mexican American counselors, counselor aides 
and Mexican American clerical workers could assist in bridging the 
gap. Education of Anglo American counselors and staff members in 
the Spanish language and culture would also help/ 

3, Financial aids and supplementation 

It seenis unlikely that many more Moxican Americans can. be 
recruited into the Vccational Rehabilitadon program - until there is 



by public welfare or other income maintenance programs, as well as 
rehabilitation^ and indicates the need for a total community commit- 
ment to vocational rehabilitation to attain the success desired. It Is 
not probable that many Mexican Americans will give up even hand- 
to-mouth jobSj which are providing them and their families a subsistence 
form of existence^ until they have more assurance of financial aid, 

4 Supplementation of part-time and seasonal work 

Disabled Mexican Americans, in addition to many other dis- 
abled workers, have a strong desire to work, They may not be able 
to do more than part-time or seasonal work, but even this may enable 
them to preserve their self-image in a work-oricntcd society. It might 
also bolster their low family ineome and help meet our industrial de- 
mands. The blind have received guarantees of some exemptions of 
earned income in public welfare budgeting of need.* To provide other 
disabled people the same protections^ federal and state legislative 
changes should be given priority. 

In conclusion, two basic principles of vocational rehabilitation stand 
out in this study. The first is the need to know and work with each 
rehabilitant as an individual, recognizing his different problems^ atti- 
tudes and potentials. The other is the need to involve related services 
in the total rehabilitation program to attain the success desired. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation can give leadership, but the rest of the community 
must also assume its responsibility for full attainment of a sound 
program, ! 

! 



•The SoeiarSecuPity Aet ipeelflei that itates "(A) ihtll disregard the fii^t $85 
par month Of earned ineome, plus one-half of earned income in excess of iBi pgr 
month.'* CompUation of thd Social Suaurity Laws, including the SDcial Seourity Act, 
ai amended, and related Enaetmenti through January 2, lOQB. Volume 1. WaShinftqn 
b. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, iSGS. 1002a (8). ' 
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English Version of Schedule for 
First Interview 



(e) Date of Application . 

(f) Disability 

(g) Birthdate 

(h) Sex — M F 

(i) Ethnic — Mex Anglo 
(j) Neighborhood — Mex Anglo 

^ Negro Other„ 
(k) Languages-English Spanish 
(1) Eng Skill ^ Good Av Poor 
(m) Span Skill— Good Av Poor 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION STUDY 
IniFOductloii 

I am the person your Vocational Rehabilitation counselor told 
(wrote) you would b© out to talk to you, I am from the University. I 
am not a counselor, I am merely getting information for the study regard- 
ing which we wrote you. No names are used. Vocational Rihabilitation 
will never know what you say. The agency will only know the total 
number of answers but not your answers. 

What we will talk about is very important. I need to know your 
exact answers. I hope it will be all right if I write as I go along. Now, 
I would like to ask you for some general information about yourself. 
Applioation 

1. How did you get to know about Vocational Rehabilitation? 
(Circle all named. If more than one, number 1 for most important, 
etc.) 

1 — Family 

2 — Friends 

3 — Church leaderg 

4 — Public Welfare 

5 — Employment Service 
. 6 — Medical 

7 — Teacher or school 

8 — ^ Industrial Commission 
• 9 — Social Security 

10 — Other ^. 

2, What did you want from Vocational Rehabilitation when you first 
went there? (List is not to be read by interviewer, only checked) 

1 — Treatment for main diiaSility 
2 — ^ Training f 

3 — Employment / : . 

\ 4 — Financial help^ ' 
5^ — ^ Advice or counseling 



(a) Schedule # 

(b) Address 



(c) Intervie^^.r 

(d) Ti^fm 
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^ Testing for job skills 
Other ^ . 



When did you first go to Vocational RGhabilitation? (First con- 
tact with agpnry) _ . ' 



Job Interest 

4. Did you have in rnind a particular kind of work at the time you 
went to Vocational Rehabilitation (Includes any job goal, whether 
to be secured through agency or not) 

1 — Yea 

2 — No 

5. ' (If answer to number 4 is yes) What kind of work was thig? 

6. What is there about this type of work which made you rhoose it? 



7. (If specific kind of work named) Do you expect to get this kind 
of work? 

l-=Yes 

2 — Uncertain 

3 — No 

8. (If no job is named) Do you expect to get (have) lome kind of 
work? 

1 — Yes 

2 ^ Uncertain 
^ 3 — No 

9. (If answer is yes) What kind of work is this? 



10. Do any of your relatives do this kind of work? 

0 ^ Not apply 

1— Yes 

2- = No 

11. Do any of your friends do this kind of work? 

0 — Not apply 
1— Yes 

2 — No 

12. (If answer is yes) How many do this kind of woik? 

1 — Relatives 

2 — Friends ^ ^ 

13» Do you want to get a job where some of your relatives work? 
l^Yes 

2 — Uncertain 

3 — No — 

14= Do you want to get a job where some of your friends work? 
l^Yea i 

2 — Uncertain ) i 
3^-No \ ' ■ 

Traininf 

15. Do you want some training for a job? (Include any training 
planned- whether to be secured through the agency or not) 

1— Yes 

2 — ^ Undecided 

3 — No 

16, (If interested in training) For what kind of work do you want 
training? . — — — ^ — — — _ — ; ■ "1_ ^ ' - . ' 
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17. How do you plan to get this training? 

1 — Through Vocational Rehabiritation 

2 — By other means - - 



18, What is there about this type of work that made you chooie it? 



Employment History 

19. Did you have a job when you came to Vocational Rehabilitation? 

1 — Yes 

2 — No 

20. What was it? ^ - 



21. Please deseribe what you did 



22. What was your weekly pay? _— 

23. If you have worked, what kind of work have you done the most? 



(Enter student here if it applies) 



24. When did you last have a Job in this kind of work?^ 



' (date) 

25. How long did you do this kind of work? 

26. Please describe what you did ^ 



27. Are you working now? 

1— Yes 
2 — No 

28, What kind of work is it? 



Advisors 

I would like to know if you talked to the following persons about 
work? If you did talk to theni, what did they think you should try to get? 

29. Your wife (husband) 

b, What jnh 



b. What job . 



b. What job , 



a. Talked to 

i — 'Yes 

30. Your parents 
a. Talked to 

l^Yes 
2— No 

31. Your Godparents 
a. Talked to 

1- ^Yes 
S — No, 

32. Your friends 
a. Talked to 

1 — Yes 

2- ^ No 

33- Your teeehers 
a. Talked to 
1 — Yes 
, 2-^=^No 

34. Your Vocational Eehabilitetion Counselor 
a. Talked to b. What job 

1 — Yes ' 

2 — No 



b. What Job _ 



b. What job , 
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35, Your priest or minister 

a. Talkod to b. What job 

2=- No 
30. Your doctor 

a.' Tislked to b. What job =^=____==„^ 

1 ^ Yeg 

2 = No 

37. On tho wholOj would you say that your family would prGfer tlmt ' 
you stay at homD or would thoy prafer that you gut a job? 

1 — Prefor stay at home 

2 — Prefer get a Job 

38. (If answer is "stay at home*') What are the reasohs? 



Disability 

3D, What is your main disability? = 

(classification) 

40. How long have you had this disability? ^ 
(Enter rrionthi less than 1 year and thgn years) 

41. Do you have any other disabilities? 

1 — Yes 
2^No 

42. (If answer is yes) What are they? „ — . _ 



Residence 

43. Where were you born? , — ^ — ^ 

44, (For foreign born) How long have you lived in the United States? 



Now we want to know where your parents and grandparents were 
born. 

45. Your Father — _ ^ -: . 

46, Your Mother _= ^ = — . — „^..„^.„= — — =_ 

47. \Your Fat her js father . . — — ™=_ 

48, \V"our Father;S mother = - ' 

40, Vour Mother's father = - ■-— 

50, Your Mother's mother - - — „ 

8L Did you spend most of your childhood up to 18 years in 
1^ — the country 

2 — a town or city of 2,500 up to 50,000 
3^a city of SOjOOO or more 

School' " 

52. What was the last grade you finished in school? _^ ^ 

RcUgion 

53. Do you have any church that you prefer? 

2 = No 

54. (If answer is yes) Which of the following? 

1 Protestant - : ' ■ -'- ~ ' 

(denomination) 

2, — Catholic 

3 --Jewish : — : — — — — — . — . 

(group) 
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4 Mormon 

3 _ Other — _=___^___„_____ 

55. How often do you usually go to church? 

1 ^ Once a week or more frequently 

2 — Not every week but at least once a month 

3 — Not every month but at least twice a year \ 
4' — ^Less often ■ 

56. (For the Mexican American group) Is Spanish used in some of 
the servieei? 

Affricultural Backfround 

57. Did you spend most of tho last five years in 

1 = the country 

2^E^ town or city of 2,300 up to 50,000 
3 — a city of 30,000 or more 

58. Have you ever worked in agriculture^ 

1 — Yes . ' 

3 — No 

59. Where? - 

60. What kind of work did you do? (Include specific tasks, type of 
liJOffc = migrant or regular farm worker, toimi or country Uvina 
and Imgth oj time) ^ 



61. Has your father ever worked in aarieultiire? 

2^No - : \ 

62. Where? ^ 1 ^ 

63. What kind of work did he do? (Include specific tasks, type of 
work ^ mif rant or regular farm worker, town or aountvy Uvina 
and length of time) 



64, Has your grandfather ever worked in agriculture? 

1 — Yes 

2^No ■ - : _ 

65, Whpm? " ■ - - --.^ 

66, What kind of work did he do? (Include apeci/ic tasks, type of 
tuOfk — migrant or regular farm worker- totiin or coiLntry living 
and length 0/ time) ' 



Geographic Mobility 

67, If you had a job that was a long distance from where you live 
now, would you move? 
l~Yes ^ 
2^ Undecided ■. 
No 



Ftmily 

68, How mmy people live in your houso? {total) 

69, Whiit perrons in iiddition to youriDlf live in the house nnd how 
many are either fully or pnrt-time empioycd? (Enter number 
on appropfiate Hnei below and for those fully employed 
and '*P" for part-time employment) 

1 — Spouse - - - ---- 

2 — Smpie children 

3*-Ma^ied children and their famines — 

4 ^ Parents vVid step'^parenls - _._ 

5 — Siblings and their families ^ 

6 — Other rcJatives 

7 ^ Other persons - 

70, Who makes the final deeisions for the family? 

TL (If person Is a sludent or employed) If you did not have a job. 

ttaining progfam* ete.t do you think that you eould be satisfied 
without a Job? 

1— Vei 

2 — Somewhat 

3— No 

12. Are you finding ways of being satisfied at home without a Job? 

1 — Yes 

2 » Somewhat 
3— No 

Group Ilftmberfhlp 

73. Do you belong to any groups or organlEations where you attend 
meetings or pay dues? 

l--yes 
2 — Nq 

74. (If answer ii yes) How many? - - . ■. 

Flmnelal SHamlloB 

I am suft that you donH generally diieusi your finances with strang- 
ers but we hope for the purpoies of this study that you will be willing 
to share this information with us. , 

75. Do expeniis worn^ you? 

1- -Yes 

2 — Somewhat 

70* (If extended family) Do you ihare expenses at homi? 

1 — Yes 

2 ^ Somewhat 
3— No 

7T. Sources of Incomo (Clrele all answers given and enter "V* for 
major or enter amount from taeh souree) 
1 — Family 

2 — ^Your own pay (wages) 

3 ^Friends 

4 ^ Publie Assistance _ 

5 ^ Workmen's Gon^nialion 

I ^ Unemployment Compensation 

7 ^ Other insurance 

8 — Othif 

78. Do yoii help supi^rt ihyoni outside the home? 
2— No 



80. What would vou $ny h tho tdtal ineome nf all the members of 
the family living in the house with you the last month, (Cnlendar 
month) - -- 

OeeupaHon Parent 

81. Whan you wiTO a child, who whs the main paid Worker in your 

family? -- - . _ . - 

R2, What was this person's Job? 

83. If you should get the job you want, what would be tho first things 
you would get? 
1 — First 



2 -^Second . 
3 — Third _ 



Job Values and Probfemi 

84. What would be the most important things that would mako you 
choose one job rather than another If the pay were the same^ 



2 --Second 



3__Tbird 1 

85. Have you had any special problems in getting jobs you wanted? 

1 — Yes 

2 — No 

86, Could you tell ma about ft? ..^.^^.^^.^^.^^^^ 



87* What do you think wore some of the reasons? 



88. Have you ever had any exporienee of good luck or bad luck^ 

1 — 
2 — No 

89. Could vou tell me about thnm? 



00. Do you think you have had any good or bad luckJn findini jobs^ 

1 — Yes J 
2 —Somewhat 

i — Don't know 

01, Could you tell me about this? . 



^2. ;^^*e you ever thought et your di^bility M erased by go^ or 

'2 --Somewhat 

3 — No 

4 — Don't know 

93» Could you tell me about this? • 




04. (For Mexican Amorlcans only) How imporiant is il to yuu to 
have a Job where some Spanish is spoken? 
l^Very important 

2 — Somewhat important 

3 — Not at all important 

95» How important is it to you to have a job where there is a possi- 
biiity of promotion? 

1 — Very important 

2 — Somewhat important 

3 — Not at all important 

OB, How important in it to you to have i Job whero you feel that 
your boss hai interest in your well being? (Has interest in what 
is good for you) 

1 ^ Very important 
2*- Somewhat important 
3 — Not at all important 

07. How important is it to you to obtain a job where you can be a" 
member of a union? 

1 « Very important 

2 ^ Somewhat important 

3 ^ Hot at all important 

08, How willing would you be to start work at a lov^er paying job 
if it leads to a better job whieh you really vvant? 

1- Very wiiiing - 

2 — Somewhat willing 

3 — Not at all willing 

99. How willing would you be to work at a place where you lose 
some of your pay if you were not always on time? 

1 ^ very willing 

2 — Somewhat willing 

3 — Not at all willing 

100 Do you think that people need to work to be happy? 

2 — Undeeided 

3 — No 

101, Would you like a job where you do the aame things in the same 
way eaeh day? 

1 Like very mueh 

2 — Somewhat like 

3 — Not at all like 

102. Would you like to have i job where you supervise othsri? 

1 Like veiy much 
2 — Somewhat like 
3^Not at all llkt 

103- Would you liko to have a job where the bois makes most of the 
dicliions? 

1 — Like very mueh 

2 Somewhat Itke 

3 — Not at all like 

104. Would you like to own your own businesi? 
i ^ Like v€ry much 

2 - ^Somewhat like 

3- -Not at allliki 



105, Would you hkD to have a Job where you work at your awn speed? 
1 — Likii very much 
2 --Somewhat like 
3 ^ Not at all like 
Now wo^re going to do somothins a little different. I'm goine to 
read you the start of a senlenco and all I want you to do is to finish the 
sentence for me with the fir^t thinj that comes to mind. Don't worry 
about the answerg^ there arn no right or wrong an.swors^and don't 
fee! that anything ig too silly or funny to say, 



100, 



When I was a ypung (boy or girl) I wanted to be „ 



107. When T wai young I most admired 
of all the famous people because 

108, To have a diiabllity is 



I eannot imagine myielf in a training program for longer than 



110. Evil Spirits are __________ 

111. My family always thought of work as 

112. When I am in trouble I _____ 



113. The moit important thing about any job is 

114. My family wanted me to be __^^^___ 
when I grew up* 

115. To bitter my life I would _ 

116. Disability coniei from 



117, My family alwayi thought sehool was , 

1 18, What I fear most now is 

119, Black Magic (Mai Ojo) is . 



120. My chencei now of doing what I want to do are 

121, Ten years ago the thing I wanted most was 



122. Today the thing I want moit ia . 



123* Ten yeara from today I hope that , 



CONCLUSION 

This interview will be very helpfuL Thank you very much fur your 
cooperation. The plan is for me to return in six months to see how you 
are getting along. I will write you at that time and tell you just when 
I will eome. I Will put a telephone number on the letter. Pleaie tele^ 
phone me if you want me to come at a different time. 



